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Progressive “Labor” Decision 


Senator Root of New York, and others who deplore 
impatience with and attacks on the courts for their alleged 
conservatism in interpreting constitutions admit that judges 
are bound to consider not only the language and intent of 
framers of constitutions and statutes, but also the facts and 
conditions of the time in which they live. Forms and terms 
change, in other words, with changes in the realities of life. 

How certain state courts have dealt with modern laws 
in the light of the 18th century constitutions has been 
illustrated heretofore in these pages. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States has recently rendered a de- 
cision in a number of cases (which arose under the amended 
national employers’ liability act) that many consider to be 
even more striking than any of the state decisions. Con- 
gress has extended the liability of railroads and other com- 
mon carriers for injuries and accidents suffered by their 
employés; it has done away with antiquated common law 
defences like assumption of risk, contributory negligence and 
fellow-servant negligence. The Supreme Court unanimously 
sustained the congressional act in all its features, radical as 
some deemed it to be. 

The questions involved were thus stated by the court: 


1. May Congress, in the exertion of its power over interstate 
commerce, regulate the relations of common carriers by railroad 
and their employés while both are engaged in such commerce? 
2. Has Congress exceeded its power in that regard by prescribing 
the regulations which are embodied in the act in question? 3. Do 
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those regulations supersede the laws of the States in so far as the 
latter cover the same field? 4. May rights arising under those reg- 
ulations be enforced, as of right, in the courts of the States when 
their jurisdiction, as fixed by local laws, is adequate to the occasion? 


The whole decision was broad and modern. The court 
held that no one had a vested right in the common law; that 
doctrines and defences that are valid at one time may be 
invalid at another time; that such phrases as “due process 
of law” and “equal protection of the laws” do not preclude 
legal changes dictated by justice, equity and industrial needs; 
and that national laws are supreme in the sphere of federal 
jurisdiction and cannot be ignored by state courts because 
of conflicting state laws. The policy laid down by the na- 
tion is the policy of each state, except where the state is 
free to make its own exclusive laws. 

In the matter of liberalizing and extending employers’ 
liability laws the courts, with one notable exception, have 
“marched with the age” and displayed sympathy with the 
new conceptions regarding industrial safety and compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. It is believed that even com- 
pulsory compensation laws will before long be generally sus- 
tained under existing constitutions, in spite of a New York 
decision declaring compulsory compensation for accidents, 
even in hazardous industries, to constitute illegal taking of 
employers’ property for the benefit of employés. 


bas al 


“Minimum Wage” Movement 


Legislation providing for the fixing of minimum wages 
for certain industries, in which the sweating system prevails, 
or which are regarded as parasitic, is familiar in England 
and Australia. The object of such legislation is, first, to 
insure a living rate of pay for labor, especially of women 
and girls, and thus prevent pauperism and degradation, and, 
in the second place, to protect decent, conscientious em- 
ployers against the competition of unscrupulous or inefficient 
sweaters and.exploiters. The minimum amount of interfer- 
ence with contract and industrial freedom is involved in 
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such legislation, as far as it has actually gone; but the prin- 
ciple, it is plain, is far-reaching. 

In this country the question of minimum wages is very 
new. In Massachusetts a commission has investigated the 
subject and submitted a very significant report to the legis- 
lature. The inquiry was thorough, and the report is moder- 
ate, but the commissioners unanimously favor a cautious 
measure providing, under various safeguards, for the fixing 
of women’s minimum wages. A wage board is suggested, 
such board to have power of investigation, suggestion and 
action. There is only a slight element of compulsion and 
state interference in the proposed plan, but the element is 
there. The board is to have the power to fix wages where, 
and, if necessary, under legislative sanction. 

This would be a new and radical departure in the 
United States. Yet many economists, periodicals and news- 
papers have indorsed the proposal and advocated it. Some 
women’s clubs have taken up the matter and intend to 
push it as “the next step” in industrial and social reform. 
To regulate women’s hours of labor, they say, is not a whit 
more important than to see to it that women’s pay is not 
forced down below a certain level. Too low a level, it is 
painfully evident, spells not only wretched physical exis- 
tence, with disease and misery, but moral danger. The ter- 
rible social evil is largely caused by insufficient pay and 
constant temptation of weak, ignorant, bewildered girls, 
whose lives are hard, dull, cheerless and hopeless, by vicious 
men who offer them pleasure and change and “comfort.” 

The Massachusetts legislature will be the first in the 
United States to fight this question out. Should it enact 
a statute creating a wages board and enabling it to fix 
minimum wages for any industry, the constitutionality of 
such legislation must be tested in the courts. There are 
those who think that the courts will be slow in sustaining 
such legislation, and that much preliminary agitation and 
discussion, with, perhaps constitutional amendments, will be 
found necessary. However this may be, the fact that more 
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than one state and influential organization of women are 
taking up the question in a practical and earnest spirit, is a 
phenomenon worthy of general attention. 


bas tal 


Two Important Investigations 

In England “a royal commission to investigate” means 
delay and avoidance: in this country a commission or in- 
vestigation too often means “politics” and reports which no 
one really studies. Nevertheless important questions demand 
investigation and such investigations can best be carried 
on under official auspices, though not by officials alone. 

Two inquiries have been recommended to Congress by 
the President, and favorable action is generally expected. 
One is to deal with the cost of living, or the phenomena of 
rising prices, the world over, and is to be international. A 
conference of leading economists, financiers, statisticians, 
captains of industry and labor leaders is to be called and a 
searching investigation undertaken. The inquiry should 
separate local and accidental causes of high prices from 
those which operate everywhere and have deep roots in 
modern conditions of production, distribution, credit, bank- 
ing and consumption. 

It is apparent to common sense that excessive protec- 
tion, oppressive monopoly, public waste and graft, private 
extravagance, poor organization of retail trade, are among 
the causes of high prices. But there are economists who 
believe the most potent and principal cause to be the over- 
production of gold, the universal standard of values and 
the theoretical medium of all civilized exchanges. To say that 
gold is abundant and cheap is to say that commodities are 
dear, or that gold will not buy much of the necessaries 
and comforts of life. But cheap gold should stimulate 
production and commerce, should increase the demand for 
labor, should raise wages, and increase prosperity. No such 
effects are seen,.and for this reason other authorities ridi- 
cule the “too much gold” theory. It is desirable to have a 
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really scientific verdict on the subject, and such a verdict 
might lead to currency reform and the discovery of a better 
standard than gold. 

The second great inquiry referred to has to do with in- 
dustrial relations and the so-called labor question. We have 
discussed the petition for such an inquiry which a remark- 
able group of thinkers and social workers presented to the 
President in December. The petition was earnestly second- 
ed in the press, and the President found himself in sym- 
pathy with its proposal. A mixed commission, such as he 
proposed, should be able to elicit valuable suggestions and 
point out remedial measures of various kinds. We have 
too many strikes, too many bitter disputes, too much waste, 
too much talk of “class war” in industry. Better machinery 
for the prevention or adjustment ot trouble over wages, 
hours, unions, conditions of labor, accidents and injuries 
is a generally recognized need. Democracy in politics im- 
plies democracy in many other things. Autocracy or feud- 
alism in industrial relations has become impossible. Has the 
time come for general profit-sharing, for co-operation, for 
more control over industry by labor? What can the law do 
for industrial peace, and what must be left to public senti- 
ment, to voluntary action, to self-interest? Such questions 
as these should be considered and answered by an en- 
lightened and authoritative commission. The answer would 
command national attention. 


“7 
New Phases of the Tariff Question 

It is more than probable that a referendum on a pro- 
testive tariff versus revenue duties absolutely without re- 
gard to protection would even now, in spite of so much 
dissatisfaction with the Aldrich-Payne tariff, and the de- 
mand for downward revision, result in a decisive, if not 
overwhelming, vindication of the protective system. Even 
radical free traders admit that the farmers and the work- 
men are protectionists, and that, therefore, in revising tariffs 
conservation is the first duty of responsible statesmen. 
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Yet in a vital sense the tariff is now a major political 
issue. The leading Democratic candidates are emphasizing 
this fact and declaring that the abuses of protection—high 
duties, confused and perplexing schedules, etc.—are respon- 
sible for most of our monopolistic trusts and the dangerous 
concentration of wealth. Strikes and the unrest of labor gen- 
erally are likewise attributed to overprotection and special 
privilege. How to eradicate abuses without touching the 
protective system itself or alarming business and industry 
is assuredly a most difficult problem. We shall hear much 
about this problem in the presidential campaign. 

We shall also hear something concerning a new phase 
of the protection issue, the phase known in Australian states 
as “the new protection.” The “new protection” is the 
protection which makes high wages, or the sharing of the 
benefits of high duties, a condition of its enjoyment by 
manufacturers and employers. Ordinarily, the legislature 
assumes that the benefits of protection will go in part to 
labor. That is, the theory is that natural factors, trade 
unions, the fear of strikes, actual strikes, and so on, combine 
to secure for labor the proper share of the benefit conferred 
on capital and enterprise by the protective system. Unfor- 
tunately, this theory is not always supported by practice. 
In some highly protected industries wages are low, condi- 
tions of labor hard, hours long, and strikes frequent. The 
“new protection” is an attempt to do away with such anom- 
alies. 

In this country severe attacks have lately been made 
on the iron and steel industry, as well as on the textile in- 
dustry, from this point of view. These industries, it is 
charged in official reports and private articles, largely employ 
foreign workers, pay very low wages to such workers, and 
render it impossible for them to maintain American stan- 
dards of living. Yet protection is itself maintained in the 
interest of the American standards. In a public speech 
Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, the eminent Boston lawyer and 
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reformer, said this about the employés of the Steel Corpor- 
ation : 


The associated charities of Pittsburgh recently determined by 
actual investigation what it costs for a family consisting of husband, 
wife and three children, not to live, but barely to subsist. If the 
common laborers in the steel industry were to work twelve hours 
a day for 365 days a year they would be unable to earn even that 
minimum amount; they would fall just $1.50 short of that bare 
subsistence wage. Of course, it is physically impossible for any man 
to work twelve hours a day for 365 days. Moreover, there are only 
two holidays in the steel industry—Christmas and the Fourth of 
July—and in the shriveling heat of blast furnaces even those holi- 
days are denied. Think of that situation side by side with the 
enormous profits taken from the American people to be distributed 
among stockholders of the steel trust. 


It is but fair to state that the Steel Corporation has 
denied some of these charges and assured the public that 
Sunday labor was being restricted and the twelve-hour day 
permitted only with the free consent of the workmen whose 
actual tasks did not require more than a few hours a day. 
These very denials and explanations tend to prove that “the 
new protection” is gaining ground. Employers who demand 
high duties are expected to prove that their workmen share 
in these duties. 

In the Massachusetts textile industry statistics show that 
thousands of women earn less than $5.00 a week. The bitter 
strike at Lawrence was caused by a wage reduction which 
followed a statute shortening the hours of labor. The re- 
duction was resented by the employés, who were mostly 
aliens. The industry is highly protected, yet we have in it 
foreign employés and low wage standards. Where, many 
asked, were the benefits of protection to American labor 
in such a case? This question, and the spirit in which it is 
put even by upholders of the protective policy, are now in 
our politics. 


“7 
Referendum on the Trust Problem 
The National Civic Federation submitted to thousands 
of manufacturers, merchants, professional men and editors 
a series of questions concerning the trust law, the trust 
problem and its proper solution. It received about 16,000 
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answers, and it cannot be doubted that the results of this 
“referendum” fairly reflect public sentiment at the present 
time. They justify the statement that has been made in 
these pages—namely, that a consensus of opinion on the 
trust question has been gradually developing and that the 
next steps Or measures are indicated by the facts and may 
almost be forecast. : 

The replies, according to the Federation’s summary, es- 
tablish several things. There is no sentiment in favor of the 
repeal of the Sherman act; there is, on the other hand, no 
sentiment against large corporations or even combinations of 
corporations ; there is no insistence on free and unrestricted 
corporate enterprise, however; adequate regulation will be 
accepted and sustained by the people, not excepting the 
business elements. The regulation generally favored and 
deemed reasonable is regulation under some positive, ex- 
plicit law administered by an industrial commission of real 
authority and power. A few make the interesting sugges- 


tion that such a commission should be composed of prac- 
tical men of affairs rather than of lawyers. 


Eighty-four per cent of the replies criticise the Sher- 
man act, while ninety per cent favor either federal incor- 
poration or federal licensing of large corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce. Ninety per cent approve regula- 
tion of the capitalization of corporations, but few suggest 
regulation fixing prices or dividends. Full publicity has no 
opponents. 

These results unquestionably demonstrate the fruitful- 
ness of the discussion which has been carried on for years by 
friends of industrial freedom and fairness. There has been 
a radical change of opinion, and on the whole a most 
healthy change. Combination will not be outlawed, but it 
will be supervised and controlled. The control will be 
vested in a proper commission, and it will aim to prevent 
abuse rather than to end it by lawsuits. The control will 
be good for all, including honest and sober-minded men of 
affairs. There will be no “interference” except such as is 
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necessary to protect the public and discourage plunder, 
fraud and robbery. Even big business can be done honestly 
and morally, without graft, exploitation or brutality. 


bs al 


For a National Children’s Bureau 

What many regard as a radical piece of legislation was 
approved by the Senate early in February—not, however, 
without much conservative opposition. The reference is to 
the Borah bill creating a Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The bureau is to be edu- 
cational and scientific; it is to gather, classify, analyze and 
supply information. Anything relating to the welfare of 
children, physically or mentally, is to be within the purview 
of the bureau. It will, it is understood, investigate especi- 
ally child labor laws, juvenile delinquency, infant mortality, 
infant blindness due to negligence, school hygiene, etc. 
States, cities, civic bodies and others will be entitled to se- 
cure information from the bureau, and the hope is that 
more intelligent and perhaps uniform legislation for the pro- 
tection of child welfare will gradually develop as a result 
of accurate and timely information. 

For five years social reformers have championed the 
principle of this bill, but while a measure similar to the 
Borah bill passed the House last year, the sentiment in the 
Senate was hostile and success was doubtful. “Are chil- 
dren to be put on a level with pigs?” asked one old-fashioned 
state-rights senator? What has the federal government to 
do with children? Why should national statistics be col- 
lected and disseminated regarding children? Let the states 
which legislate in behalf of children also gather the infor- 
mation they need in order to legislate, continued the ob- 
jectors. 

But the constitutionality of the bill was defended by 
some of the ablest of the conservative and moderate sen- 
ators, and on the question of policy, desirability and ex- 
pediency the progressives won. True, the states legislate, 
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except as to children of territories, possessions, etc.; but 
since we have a national census, a national educational 
bureau, and other national agencies which obtain and pub- 
lish data for the use and benefit of all, why not have a 
children’s bureau? What real objection is there to a mere 
source of trustworthy information located at Washington? 
One bureau is more economical and likely to be infinitely 
more efficient than twoscore or more state agencies for the 
same purpose. There is certain to be more and more at- 
tention to child life and labor in the future, and information 
will be more and more needful in order to avoid error and 
make known successes in legislation and administration of 
laws designed to conserve child welfare. 


ba 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 

Several months ago the objects and ideas of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, which has a mem- 
bership of 250, were set forth in these pages. The Institute 
has voted on and selected candidates for an inner circle, a 
smaller body, which is to be known as the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Letters. It is hoped that Congress will 
incorporate the academy and thus give it a formal status, 
and, further, that questions regarding public art and na- 
tional literature may in time be referred to it, as such 
matters are referred to the French Academy. 

Whether Congress does this or ignores the whole 
scheme—and there are writers who think there is no place 
for an academy in an English-speaking country, and that 
public indifference or ridicule would kill such an institution 
if it took itself seriously—the academy is “an accomplished 
fact.” That is, we know who our “forty immortals”—or, 
rather, our forty-six immortals, since forty-seven have been 
elected by the members of the institute and death has re- 
moved one—are at this time. 

The list is in some respects a surprising one. There are 
no women on it, in the first place, although there is no rea- 
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son why there should not be in a country of free and demo- 
cratic institutions, in which even equal suffrage is making 
rapid advance these days. In the second place, there are 
certain singular individual omissions. Dr. Eliot, former 
president of Harvard, writer, philosopher and editor of 
classics, is not on the list. Younger men of recognized 
gifts and power are not included. 

On the whole, the list is not impressive. There are 
few great names on it. There are many names that are 
hardly known to the general reading and art loving public. 
Cannot the United States, many have asked, produce a more 
brilliant list of poets, novelists, historians, biographers, es- 
sayists, ethical and philosophical teachers? Perhaps at- 
tempts will be made to better the showing made by the in- 
stitute. However, the list as it stands is interesting and 
significant. It is worth reproducing here: 


Theodore Roosevelt. 

Woodrow Wilson. 

Horace Howard Furness, Philadelphia, Shakespearean scholar. 

Charles Francis Adams of South Lincoln, Mass., historical 
writer and author. 

Henry Adams of Boston, author and formerly editor of the 
North American Review. 

Henry M. Alden of New York, editor of Harper’s, lecturer 
and author. 

William C. Brownell of New York, author and student. 

John Burroughs of West Park, New York, naturalist. 

Nicholas Murray Butler of New York, president of Columbia 
University. 

George W. Cable of Northampton, Mass., author. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve of Baltimore, editor, author and phil- 
ologist. 

Arthur Twining Hadley, president of Yale University. 

Henry James, the Isle of Wight, author and editorial writer. 

Robert Underwood Johnson of New York, writer and editor, 
member of the editorial staff of the Century Magazine. 

Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, author, lecturer and 
United States Senator. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury of New Haven, author and professor 
at Yale. 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard, avthor and 
scholar. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie, Summit, N. J., author and editor. 

Alfred T. Mahan of New York, Rear Admiral of United 
States Navy, retired, author and editor. 

Brander Matthews of New York, author and professor of 
literature at Columbia University. 
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John Muir of Martinez, Cal., explorer, naturalist, editor and 
author. 

Thomas Nelson Page of Washington, author and lecturer. 

Bliss Perry of Cambridge, Mass., professor of English liter- 
ature at Harvard University. 

James Ford Rhodes, author and former president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Society. 

James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet. 

William M. Sloane of Princeton, N. J., author and editor. 

F, Hopkinson Smith of New York, artist and author. 

Henry van Dyke of Princeton, poet and lecturer. 

Andrew Dickson White of Ithaca, N. Y., educator, diplomatist 
and author. 

George E. Woodberry of Beverly, Mass., author and poet. 

John W. Alexander of New York, painter. 

Paul W. Bartlett of New York, sculptor. 

Edwin H. Blashfield of New York, artist, author and lecturer 
on art. 

George De Forest Brush of Dublin, N. H., artist. 

William M. Chase of New York, artist. 

Kenyon Cox of New York, painter and author. 

Daniel C. French of New York, sculptor. 

Thomas Hastings of New York, architect. 

William Rutherford Mead of New York, architect. 

Francis D. Millet of New York, artist. 

John S. Sargent of New York, artist. 

Abbot Thayer of Monadnock, N. H., animal painter. 

Elihu Vedder of New York, painter and modeller and mural 
decorator. 

George Whitfield Chadwick of Boston, composer. 

Horatio W. Parker of New Haven, Conn., organist and com- 


poser. 
baal 
Does College Education “Pay?” 

Self-made men often assert that college education is 
of no value to those who go into business. The late Richard 
T. Crane of Chicago, a leading manufacturer and an un- 
usually able man, not only entertained this view but deemed it 
his duty to propagate it. He objected to taxation for what is 
called higher education. He advocated, first, general edu- 
cation of the preliminary kind—‘“the three Rs”—and in the 
second place proper vocational and technical training in 
schools fed by or in some proper way connected with in- 
dustry. 

From time to time investigations are made by college 
men to determine the earning capacity of graduates. When 
very limited such inquiries yield little instruction. But a 
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recent inquiry into the five-year record of Yale’s class of 

1906 threw real light on the question. The figures obtained 

were published and analyzed in the Yale Alumni Weekly. 
Here are the returns in brief and rough summary: 


First year 131 men report average 
Second year 151 men report average 
Third year 16@ men report average 
Fourth year 177 men report average 
Fifth year 184 men report average 


It is pointed out that in all probability those who did not 
do well the first year after graduation passed over that year. 
If they had answered, the average would have been lower for 
that part of the period. It is also true that the men who 
fail are generally disinclined to tell their stories in figures, 
and that all averages are somewhat higher by reason of this 
omitted factor. Still, the figures are suggestive as far as 
they go. 

The average earnings of the Yale men in the various 
occupations and professions are shown in another table, 
as follows: 

OCCUPATION IST YR 2D YR 3D YR 4TH YR STH YR 
Finance and Mercantile, including 
Advertisers, Publishers, Bank- 
ers, Brokers, Business Men, In- 
surance Agents, Manufacturers, 
and Real Estate Dealers $ 70s $1,061 $1,516 $1,931 $2,405 
Educational and Religious Workers.. 1,110 1,085 1,236 1,328 11514 
Farmers, Ranchers and Foresters.... 89: 1,200 1,560 1421 1,88 
Engineers r 042 1,352 1,287 1,702 
wernment Employees .............. 860 1,165 1,575 2,650 
fonrnaliots 790 821 920 1,169 
wyers 35 400 609 927 1,245 
Musicians 1,100 1,450 1,700 1,350 
Graduate Students 542 426 447 370 

There is certainly no occasion for pessimism concern- 
ing the ability and efficiency of college men, if these figures 
are really representative. It is true that we have no par- 
allel tables showing what men without college education in 
the same occupations earn in the first years of their careers. 
A complete study would include such information, and here 
and there some modification of the general conclusions 
might be suggested. However, as Dr. Hibben, the new head 
of Princeton, has pointed out, a college does not undertake 
to prepare boys for business or the professions. A fresh 


graduate may be worth only $6.00 a week to any employer, 
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but that would not indict the college. The college aims to 
develop mental faculities, teach method and instil a love of 
efficiency and thoroughness. It enlarges horizons and im- 
parts not so much knowledge as power to use knowledge 
and improve opportunity. The college that does this is suc- 
cessful and will stand any test that the most hard-headed 
men of affairs can apply. 

But the college has no monopoly of this power. All 
education, all earnest study, attentive reading of good books, 
observation of nature and humanity, cultivation of good 
habits of mind and especially of system and order have the 
same effect. To think and study is to increase one’s mental 
and physical efficiency as well as to elevate and ennoble 
one’s whole nature. 


bs al 


More Wonders in China 

The Chinese Republic is an accomplished fact. The 
Manchu clan has surrendered; the royal family has ab- 
dicated ; the national assembly and the revolutionary leaders 
have made terms with the regent and the princes; the 
throne has not only recognized the republic but has com- 
mended it to approval and expressed hopes for its prosperity 
and success. 

Moreover, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the first president of the 
Chinese Republic proclaimed at Nanking, voluntarily sur- 
rendered his office in order that Premier Yuan Shih Kai 
should be elected president, recognizing that the latter was 
“a strong man,” a man of influence and experience, and that 
China’s position, especially in her foreign relations, urgently 
demanded not only patriotism and wisdom but force, train- 
ing and authority. The national assembly at once elected 
Yuan by a unanimous vote, while praising the self-abnega- 
tion and purity of Dr. Sun. Yuan, with amusing politeness, 
declined and warmly recommended Dr. Sun, but even in 
times of revolution and danger such ceremonies, it seems, 
are expected of gentlemanly Chinese. 
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It cannot be said that everything is settled in China and 
that the Manchu nobles and generals have all accepted de- 
feat and intend to resign themselves to their fate—not al- 
together a tragic fate, as history goes, especially in the 
West. Troubles and disorder may continue in the north. 
But the Republicans have been generous and considerate to 
their foes; titles, pensions, honors, offices have been freely 
given or promised in return for recognition of the republic 
and the withdrawal of military and diplomatic opposition. 
Both sides have worked for peace and a bloodless trans- 
formation. After all, the Chinese are not a military or 
fighting nation, and while they have been condemned for 
this by the strenuous champions of “manly virtues,” the 
revolution has opened western eyes to the “other side” of the 
question. Are such things as red and white terror, rivers of 
blood, pillage, destruction and industrial paralysis unavoid- 
able features of a great change in a political and social 
order? The Chinese revolution, which was largely the work 
of students and intellectuals, answers the question in the 
negative. Yet the profoundest changes are likely to follow 
the establishment of the republic. Is the Orient about to 
give the Occident, so complacent and “superior” in its own 
eyes, a lesson in revolution making? 

It must be admitted, however, that the avoidance of 
sanguinary warfare and cruelty is to no slight extent due 
to the complete and sudden collapse of the Manchu clan. 
It is degenerate and decadent; it found few unselfish de- 
fenders; its reign rested on bribery and graft, and when 
once challenged in the South, where Manchu rule was never 
popular, by men organized and capable of conducting a 
campaign and keeping foreign powers at a distance, it tot- 
tered to its fall. Even the Manchu soldiers were not loyal 
to the throne; it represented nothing to them except broken 
promises, inefficiency and misrule. Had the cause of roya!ty 
been stronger, in a moral sense, it might have enlisted more 
resolute, stubborn and powerful difficulties. In that case the 
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Chinese revolution might have been as destructive as the 
western variety. 

If China has really been as democratic and free at heart 
as some scholars and interpreters assert, then the revolution 
has simply meant the throwing off of a parasitic growth, a 
mere incubus, which has hampered progress in justice, law 
and administration without serving any useful national pur- 
pose. Then, again, the Chinese Republic should prosper and 
reunite the South and the North, the empire and its depen- 
dencies and allied provinces. And to the West it should 
bring not a “yellow peril,” but guaranties and blessings. 


has tal 


Note 


MRS. ALICE G. LIMERICK 

Mrs. Alice G. Limerick died at her home in Winfieic, 
Kansas, January 21, 1912. Mrs. Limerick was the widow 
of A. H. Limerick who was for years the secretary of the 
Winfield Assembly. Both Mr. and Mrs. Limerick were C. L. 
S. C. graduates and gave to this cause many years of ardent 
and efficient service. Mrs. Limerick has done C. L. S. C. 
department work in many assemblies, in Kansas, in Winfield, 
Wathena, and Lincoln Park; in Illinois, at Pontiac and Rock- 
ford, and in New Mexico at Mountainaire. At the latter 
place Mrs. Limerick built up the department and was again 
invited to return. 

A simple and beautiful funeral service was held at the 
home on January 23. Among the many handsome floral 
offerings was a wreath bearing the letters C. L. S. C., from 
the three Chautauqua Circles of the town. 
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N PRECEDING papers we have seen how novelists, 
poets, and dramatists have portrayed American life. 
Their view is frankly idealized, or at least generalized. 
Their people are not real people, their incidents not actual 
events ; the whole is colored by the writer’s imagination. In 
this paper we shall consider the chief aspects of our na- 
tional life as presented by men who deal with facts. 
Economics and sociology sound like abstract topics for 
college professors ; if we translate them into the problem of 
making a living, and the problem of getting along with other 
people, they come close to all of us. 

The largest group of books under these heads is that 
dealing with various aspects of what we call the labor prob- 
lem. It includes books by workingmen, employés, labor 
leaders, college professors, and trained investigators. On the 
subject of the labor union, there is substantial agreement 
of all these writers upon two points: the right of work- 
men to organize, and the undoubted benefits which have 
been secured through organization. John Mitchell puts the 
case for the union as follows: 


I do not wish to assert that trade unionism is perfect, or 
trade unions or unionists, infallible. Trade unionism is not a 
panacea for all the ills of life, and neither the unions nor the 
unionists constantly live up to the true principles of unionism. 


*See CHAUTAUQUAN for September and October, 1911, for in- 
stalments I and II on The Novel, November for III on The Short 
Story, December for IV on The Drama, January, 1912, for V on 
Poetry, February for VI on Essays, March for VII on Journalism 
and Humor. 
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Labor conflicts evoke many unwise acts from both parties to 
the contest, and even in time of industrial peace, workmen err as 
do employers. I do not deny that trade unions and trade unionists 
have occasionally committed grave errors, serious indiscretions, 
and even actual crimes. But to build upon these failings a charge 
against the whole trade union world, or even against “trades 
unionism as at present conducted” is about as wise as uncom- 
promisingly to denounce Christianity or the Christian churches 
“as at present conducted,” for the acts of individual men pro- 
fessing themselves Christians. The evil that trade unionism does 
lies upon the surface; the good is less apparent, buried deep 
in the grateful hearts of millions of men, who have been aroused 
by it to a new life and to higher and nobler aspirations. 

—Organized Labor. 


Andrew Carnegie, who at the time he wrote the fol- 
lowing was one of the largest employers of labor, says: 


The right of the working-man to combine and to form 
trades-unions is no less sacred than the right of the manufacturer 
to enter into associations and conferences with his fellows, and 
it must sooner or later be conceded. Indeed, it gives one but a 
poor opinion of the American workman if he permits himself to 
be deprived of a right which his fellow in England long since 
conquered for himself. My experience has been that trades- 
unions upon the whole are beneficial both to labor and to capital. 

—The Gospel of Wealth. 


The number of organized laborers was estimated by 
Mitchell in 1902 as two millions ; Carleton in 1909 estimates 
it at two and one-half millions. 

The effect of the unions has been to increase wages, 
to improve conditions, and to break down racial and other 
hostilities. This point is well brought out by Professor 
Commons : 


Before the organization of the union in the coal fields these 
foreigners were given over to the most bitter and often mur- 
derous feuds among the ten or fifteen nationalities and the two 
or three factions within each nationality. The Polish worshippers 
of a given saint would organize a night attack on the Polish 
worshippers of another saint; the Italians from one province 
would have a knife for the Italians of another province and so on. 
. . « »« . Unionism comes to them as a discovery and a revela- 
tion. Suddenly to find that men of other races whom they have 
hated are really brothers, and that their enmity has been en- 
couraged for the profit of the common opppressor, is the most 
profound awakening of which they are capable. Their resent- 
ment toward employers who have kept them apart, their devotion 
to their new-found brothers, are terrible and pathetic. With their 
emotional temperament, unionism becomes not merely a fight for 
wages but a religious crusade. . . . . When these races finally 
organize, the change in their moral character must be looked upon 
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as the most significant of the social and industrial revolutions 
of our time. 
—Races and Immigrants in America. 


On the subject of strikes, the information given by 
these writers will come as a surprise to many. Statistics 
for the period 1881-1900, as reported by Adams and Sum- 
ner, give the total number of strikes ordered by organiza- 
tions in that period as 14,457. Of these, 52.9 per cent suc- 
ceeded entirely, 13.6 per cent succeeded in part, and only 
33-5 per cent failed. In the same twenty-year period the 
loss of employment through strikes was less than one day per 
year for each adult worker in the country. Professor Carie- 
ton, considering the period from 1881 to 1905, points out that 
in that time there has been a rapid increase in the number of 
strikes, and that the number of employés and establish- 
ments affected by a strike tends to increase; that the wage 
rate is not as important a cause of strikes as formerly, 
while the demand for improved conditions or for recogni- 
tion of the union is gaining, and finally, that strikes are 
becoming more serious affairs, both to the parties concerned 
and to the public. 

Turning from these general considerations about the 
laobr movement, we find that a number of the recent books 
deal with particular industries, such as the packing houses, 
the clothing trades, mining, iron and steel making, factories, 
and retail selling. All our great industries have been stud- 
ied by trained investigators, with the purpose not of learn- 
ing the total output in tons and yards and dollars, but of 
the conditions under which the work is done and the effect 
on the workman. These books contain some surprising 
statements. We hear of the division of labor, and vaguely 
suppose it means that one man is a carpenter and another 
a butcher. Professor Commons tells us that in the butchers’ 
gang at a packing house there are thirty different positions, 
at twenty rates of pay. One man does nothing but split 
the back-bone, another removes the hide at the most deli- 
cate parts, another cuts where the work is easier, and so 
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on to the man who pulls off the tail—nine different positions 
in the work of removing the hide alone. In all trades this 
specialization is seen, with the result that the workman 
grows expert at one thing, but is unfitted for anything else. 
The constant repetition of the same act dulls the laborer, 
deprives him of pleasure in his work, and often sends him 
to the saloon to seek relief from the monotony of his toil. 
In the clothing trades, the great evil is that of the sweat 
shops. New York and Chicago are the centers of this in- 
dustry ; it is estimated that four-fifths of the clothing made 
in New York is made in sweat shops, and in Chicago prac- 
tically all. The conditions in these shops are thus described: 


The workrooms are usually small, low, unventilated and 
dark, and are often located at the top of a house under a low, 
sloping roof. Sometimes they are over stables and even more 
often are located on alleys and in rear tenements. . . . The 
bad sanitary condition of the houses, the dirt and filth of every 
description, and the close crowding of the rooms with an over- 
worked, poverty-stricken population fully accounts for the pre- 
valence among these people of consumption and other diseases. .. . 
Although it is exceedingly difficult to trace disease to clothing 
manufactured under the sweating system, owing to the number 
of hands through which each garment passes before it is com- 
leted, there have been some cases in which this has been done. 

ermin are often discovered in sweat shop goods, and wherever 

they are carried disease germs may also be carried. , 
It is, moreover, an erroneous idea to suppose that sweat " shop 
clothing is necessarily poor in quality. On the contrary, overalls 
and working men’s garments are usually manufactured in large 
factories under good conditions, while some of the worst conditions 
are found in the custom trade and in the manufacture of beautiful 
and expensive garments. It was again and again stated before 
the Industrial Commission that no man in buying a custom-made 
suit of the best and most fashionable tailor could have any assur- 
ance that it was not made in a sweat shop. The same thing 

may be said of all classes of women’s ready-made clothing. 
—Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. 


Another result of the sweat-shop system is to keep 
foreigners from becoming Americanized. Professor Com- 
mons says: 


The contractor is an important factor in the clannishness of 
the immigrant nationalities. It is in part due to him that we have 
in large cities the Jewish districts, Polish districts, Swedish dis- 
tricts, etc. ; with very little assimilation. The contractors establish 
their shops in the heart of the district where the people live, 
and since they can practically earn their living at home, they 
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have no opportunity of mingling with others or of learning from 
the civilization of other peoples. 
—Trade Unionism and Labor Problems 


The labor of women has formed the subject of several 
important investigations. The number of women workers 
is stated to be nearly twenty per cent of all women over 
ten years of age. The census enumerates 303 different kinds 
of employment, and finds women in all but eight. The con- 
ditions under which they work have been studied in the 
city of Pittsburg. This survey included 400 establishments, 
including canneries, cracker factories, stogy making, garment 
factories, laundries, printing trades, telegraph and telephone 
operators, and department stores. The wages in these 
various occupations range from $1.98 per week in candy fac- 
tories to $10.00 per week in millinery establishments; as a 
whole the greater number of employés work for less 
than $6.00 per week. The investigators report that in 
skilled and unskilled labor alike, women’s wages are only 
half that of men in similar positions. 

Further, they report that in many occupations, the sur- 
roundings are such as to invite disease, if not to cause it. 
Workers in soap-powder factories and in garment factories 
are frequently victims of pneumonia and consumption; in 
laundries the long hours in the hot, steamy air, then, at 
night, the sudden change into the cold often causes rheu- 
matism; the garment workers, sitting in cramped positions 
at the machines, develop serious internal complaints. In 
certain industries, too, the workers are kept at the highest 
pace by what is known as speeding-up. The following 
describes this in a cracker factory: 


On the same floor, in another room, there are 200 packers. 
These are piece workers, folding and filling boxes of soda biscuit 
and other crackers at high speed. The boxes pass on a narrow 
travelling chain which runs parallel to a second conveyor, on which 
the crackers come from the floor above. The girls stationed at the 
conveyor gather handfuls of crackers and fill the boxes as they 
pass rapidly by; further down the room other girls wrap the sides 
and still others the ends. The pace of each worker is pitched to 
the highest point. I noticed especially one small girl with flushed 
cheeks and white lips who was folding the ends of soda cracker 
boxes and putting on each end a red stamp. She earned $.01 a 
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dozen, and if she could make a hundred dozen a day, she would 
get $.10 bonus, altogether $1.10. Her teeth were set, and her 
breath came hard, like that of an overspent runner at the end of 
a race; yet it was only ten o’clock in the morning. Her arms 
moved irregularly, jerkily, as if she were spurring her nervous 
energy to its limit. The office boy who was standing near watching 
her, said casually, “She’s lucky if she makes her bonus. I was 
in this department a while ago and I seen these girls get so tired 
their arms was ready to drop off at night but they wouldn't 
make no hundred boxes.” 

—Women and the Trade: 


The cost of this exhaustion of the human machine is 
not borne by the factory. Speaking of the stogy industry, 
where the same practice prevails, the investigator says: 


“No girl can keep up her pace more than six years,” said 
the manager of one large factory to me. . . . . Rose Bern- 
stein, a slight little girl with drooping mouth and sloping shoulders, 
told me that in three years her output had dropped from 1,000 to 
700 stogies a day and that now she is losing perceptibly. : 
Most of the girls marry at twenty or twenty-one, just as their 
speed breaks. Some of the cost is borne by the homes into which 
they go. This social waste, more serious by far than the destruc- 
tion of the individual, we have not yet means of estimating. Those 
who know these factory workers intimately know only that in 
case after case the industry is taking young, undeveloped girls, 
lifting their speed to its highest pitch, and wearing them out. 
They know too, after the gap of a few years, their unfit homes 
and under-vitalized children. 

—Women and the Trades 


Modern industrialism, seeking the cheapest labor, first 
employed women, at half wages, and then discovered some- 
thing still cheaper,—children. The census reports of 1900 
give the number of children at work between the ages of ten 
and fifteen at 1,750,000. This estimate is generally be- 
lieved to be far below the truth. Some states have laws 
regulating child labor, which are very inadequately enforced ; 
other states have no regulations whatever. John Spargo 
says: 

The agent of the New York Child Labor Committee was told 
by the foreman of one factory that there were 300 children under 
fourteen years of age in that one factory! In Syracuse it was a 
matter of complaint, in the season of 1904, on the part of the 
children, that “The factories will not take you unless you are 
eight years old.” In Maryland there are absolutely no restrictions 
placed upon the employment of children in canneries. They may 
be employed at any age, by day or night, for as many hours as 


the employers choose, or the children can stand and keep awake 
In Oxford, Md., I saw a tiny girl, seven years old, who had worked 
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for twelve hours in an oyster-canning factory, and I was told 
that such cases were common. . .. . According to Mr. Mc- 
Kelway, one of the most competent authorities in the country, there 
are at the present time not less than 60,000 children under four- 
teen employed in the cotton mills of the Southern states. Miss 
Jane Addams tells of finding a child of five years working by night 
in a South Carolina mill; Mr. Edward Gardner Murphy has pho- 
tographed little children of six and seven years who were at work 
for twelve and thirteen hours a day in Alabama mills. 

—The Bitter Cry of the Children. 

Taking the condition of labor as a whole, it seems 
probable that in spite of the disheartening circumstances that 
have been enumerated, the American workman is better off 
today than he was in the seventies, certainly better off than 
in earlier years. The most definite information on this point 
comes from the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. They 
report that the income of the families of workingmen of 
the better class in 1872 and 1875 was $763; in 1901-02 it 
was $814. In the meantime retail prices decreased about 
twenty per cent, so that the actual earning power was con- 
siderably greater than before. Another test is the increase 
in the consumption of semi-luxuries, such as coffee, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, beer, etc. The per capita consumption of 
these has increased greatly since the seventies. 

A second group of books deals with the problem of 
wealth and the problem of poverty. The number of million- 
aires in America, and the colossal size of some individual 
fortunes, are facts that we are alternately proud of and 
afraid of. Professor Jenks thus expresses the power of a 
small group of our capitalists: 

It has been said that there are ten men living in the United 
States who, if they were willing to act together, could, within a 
short time, control the fortunes of all the great railroads of the 
country, of the steamship traffic on the Great Lakes, of more than 
one of the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific steamship lines, and 
of the telephone and telegraph systems. They could likewise direct 
the policy of by far the largest part of the mining of anthracite 
coal, of the oil industry, sugar refining, the manufacture of linseed 
oil, even of chewing gum, and of almost any other one or more 
industries which they might decide that they wished to control. 
These same men by combined action now control the most power- 
ful banks of the country and are closely associated with the most 
powerful banks of Europe. They are ready to make loans to 


governments, to finance a nation as they finance a corporation. 
Some of these men are now interested in a large way in most, 
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if not all, of the industries named, and wherever thelr interest 
is small at the present time, their financial power is so great that 
by concentrating it on one independent industry they can beyond 
any question, secure and control it. The fact that we have great 
financial leaders whose power over industry is almost supreme 
cannot be denied. The extent of that power and the small number 
who may exert it is startling. 
—Great Fortunes, the Winning, the Using. 
hese great fortunes, according to Mr. Carnegie, are the 
inevitable result of four things: individualism, private pro- 
perty, the law of accumulation of wealth, and the law of 
competition. These he says are conditions under which the 
best interests of the human race are promoted, but which 
inevitably give wealth to the few. The problem then arises 
how is this wealth to be administered? This he answers as 
follows: 


This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of wealth: 
To set an example of modest, unostentatious living, shunning dis- 
play or extravagance; to provide moderately for the legitimate 
wants of those dependent upon him, and after doing so, to consider 
all surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust funds, 
which he is called upon to administer in the manner which, in 
his judgment, is best calculated to produce the most beneficial re- 
sults for the community—the man of wealth thus becoming the 
mere trustee and agent for his poorer brethren. . . . The best 
means of benefiting the community is to place within its reach 
the ladders upon which the aspiring can rise—free libraries, parks, 
and means of recreation, by which men are helped in body and 
mind; works of art certain to give pleasure and improve the public 
taste; and public institutions of various kinds, which will improve 
the general condition of the people; in this manner returning their 
surplus wealth to the mass of their fellows in the forms best 
calculated to do them lasting good. . . . The day is not far 
distant when the man who dies leaving behind him millions of 
available wealth, which was free for him to administer during life, 
will pass away “unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” no matter to 
what uses he leaves the dross which he cannot take with him. Of 
such as these the public verdict will then be: “The man who dies 
thus rich dies disgraced.” 
—The Gospel of Wealth. 


The question of what to do with too much money is 
rather easier to solve than the question of what to do with 
too little. Where does poverty begin? Several of our 
economists have attempted to answer this question. John 
Mitchell said that a workingman with an average family, 
should live in a sanitary, comfortable house, provide good 
food for his family, be able to keep his children in school 
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until the age of sixteen, and lay up enough to maintain 
himself in illness or old age. To do this he estimated would 
cost $600 a year, in towns of five thousand to one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. In the country the cost of living 
would lower this estimate; in large cities, it would be in- 
creased. That estimate was made in 1902. J. A. Ryan, 
writing four years later, gives an analysis of the budgets 
of 2,132 families of working people, and finds the annual 
expenditure as $610.61, thus confirming Mitchell’s figures. 
Scott Nearing, the latest writer on this subject, cites figures 
to show that the minimum cost of maintaining a family in 
decent comfort in our large cities at the present time is $900. 

With these standards in mind we may inquire what 
proportion of our working men receive a “living wage.” 
Scott Nearing’s figures show that of unskilled laborers, fifty 
per cent receive less than $600 per year, and from this must 
be deducted the loss through unemployment, which is esti- 
mated at twelve per cent of the yearly earnings. With 
this deduction he finds the earnings of the adult male work- 
men of Massachusetts to be as follows: about one-third 
receive less than $459 per year; seven-tenths receive less 
than $686; nine-tenths receive less than $915 per year. A 
government investigation of the Bethlehem Steel plant 
showed that 61.2 per cent., or nearly two-thirds of the work- 
men, earned less than $625 per year. Of the million and a 
half railroad employ és in the United States more than half 
receive less than $625. Taking all industries together, the 
average wages range from $500 to $600; and half the adult 
male workers receive less than $600. 

Now if we take John Mitchell’s estimate of $600 a 
year in 1902 and increase it by a third, to allow for the in- 
creased cost of living, we have $800, as the cost of main- 
taining a family in decent comfort. When that sum is re- 
duced, first, comfort is sacrificed, then decency, then—what? 
The records of our charities and our prisons give the answer. 
And here, too, we find the explanation of women and chil- 
dren in industry. When the man’s wage is not enough to 
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support the family, the mother and the children must go 
to the factory, too. : 

The same problem has been studied for the women 
workers in Pittsburgh and Boston. It was found that in 
Pittsburgh the lowest wage on which a girl can live decently 
is $7.00 a week, and that sixty per cent of the working 
girls in that city are receiving less than that. In Boston the 
story is the same. In other words many of the employers 
of girls and women are actually paying them less than it 
costs to live. Yet they do live, and who pays the difference? 
If the girl lives at home, the difference is paid by the 
family. If she does not, the investigators report that in 
many cases the wage of the employer is supplemented by 
the wage of shame. And this is the price we pay for de- 
partment store bargains. The “marvels of cheapness” were 
manufactured and sold by women and girls who work for a 
wage that does not keep soul and body together. 

Side by side with these conditions in the labor world, 
we find among employers the greatest aggregations of capi- 
tal the world has ever seen. A single industry is capitalized 
at a billion dollars; great combinations loosely known as 
trusts control our transportation, much of our manufactur- 
ing, and are reaching out to control retail business. The 
story of the growth of one of the greatest of these cor- 
porations is told by Ida M. Tarbell, in her History of the 
Standard Oil Company. It is a record of wise foresight, 
of wonderful organization ; of a business literally world-wide 
in its scope; it is a record, too of ruthless crushing of com- 
petitors, of secret rebates, of evasion of law, of records de- 
stroyed to hide evidence. In a word, it is the story of “big 
business” as it has been told in the case of the insurance 
companies, the railroads, and the packing houses; a story of 
combinations which grew to immense size by methods which, 
—fair or unfair,—the laws are powerless to control. And 
the growth of these great combinations has meant the rise 
of great private fortunes. A writer on the iron and steel 
industry calls his book The Story of a Thousand Millionaires. 
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So we have in this country of ours, on the one side the 
wage-earners of America, more than half of them receiv- 
ing less than a fair living wage: on the other side the great- 
est aggregations of wealth and the largest private fortunes 
the world has ever seen. Is it any wonder that there is 
a “social unrest?” 

Seeking relief from present conditions, many have 
turned to socialism. A few years ago this was thought of 
as something that only concerned a few foreigners who had 
not yet become Americanized. Today a single socialist 
paper, printed in English, has a circulation of nearly 
half a million copies. The labor unions show a marked 
tendency toward socialism, some have openly adopted so- 
cialistic principles, and many of their papers are strongly 
tinged with socialistic ideas. 

This brings us to the subject of politics. Readers will 
recall the picture of the political boss quoted from A. H. 
Lewis’s novel: here is the boss as pictured by the economist, 
Frederic C. Howe 


In this new role the boss has become a modern feudal 
baron, who does homage to his superior, levies tribute upon society, 
and distributes favors with a free hand to his retainers as did 
his prototype of old. He is the link which unites the criminal 
rich with the criminal poor. For the former he obtains millions 
in grants, franchises, privileges, and immunity from the burden of 
taxation. To the latter, in payment for election services, he dis- 
penses small gratuities in the form of protection from the police, 
in jobs, in staying the hand of justice, and in caring for the weak, 
sick, and helpless in time of need. He organizes the party and 
devotes himself to its success. He controls the primaries; oversees 
legislation, and is a sort of “fence” for those who would make 
use of the government for private ends. Party regularity has 
become a merchantable asset, which he uses for his own political 
advancement and the promotion of those interests whose agent he is. 

—The City, the Hope of Democracy. 


The cause of the corruption in our politics is ascribed 
by Professor Laughlin to the unholy alliance between busi- 
ness and politics. He says: 


Never has the upper house of Congress been held so cheaply 
by the citizen as it is today. The traditional and honorable title 
of senator now covers the mountebank, the unscrupulous lumber 
or mining king, or the successful manipulator of State legislators 
through the use of corporation interests within the states. 

This is an unmistakable consequence of embarking on a policy by 
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which industries are directly affected in their profit and loss by 
legislation. The concerns of the state as a whole become thus 
inextricably entangled with the pecuniary gains of special interests 
or of private persons. . . . . This explanation gives us the 
clew as to the reason why enormous sums of money are spent 
in our political campaigns. The American electorate is not more 
venal than that of other countries—such, for example, as that of 
England; but a system under which the rise and fall of great 
industries depends upon a vote of Congress, puts an enormous 
premium on the corrupt use of money in elections. 

—Industrial America 


More encouraging is the message of Philip Allen in 
America’s Awakening. It is an account of how one city 
after another has thrown off the corrupt rings which gov- 
erned them. In Philadelphia this contest arose over the 
question of leasing the city gas works to a private cor- 
poration on terms which meant enormous profits to the 
company. This is how the citizens won the fight: 


But the really unique feature of the Philadelphia fight was 
its pressure upon the individual councilmen. One of the secrets 
of the prolonged interest displayed by the people when once inter- 
ested was that they were assigned to do something perfectly 
concrete and within the powers of every one. This was to confront 
their own individual representatives in the city legislature. Not a 
councilman was allowed to rest. Processions of citizens marched 
through their wards to see what they proposed to do about the 
gas lease. These marches were usually on foot, but in one of the 
wealthier quarters of the city a great serpent of automobiles pur- 
sued the local member until they found him trying to sneak 
back to his own house and told him what they thought of his 
handling of their common interests. 

In the fashionable suburb of Germantown there was pre- 
pared a large poster. “Call on your select councilman,” it said. 
Then it contained pictures of the man himself, his house, his place 
of business, and the station house where he was in the habit of 
spending much of his time. The street and number of each of 
these places were printed and the telephone number into the bar- 
gain. Thirty-five men offered at once to begin calling upon this 
councilman at seven o'clock in the morning, and keep it up 
through the day in squads of five at a time. At ten that night 
he weakened and promised to vote against the lease. 

—America’s Awakening. 


In recent years the cities of New York, of Boston, of 
Philadelphia, of Cleveland, of Jersey City have been carried 
by strong reform movements. Not only this, but the state 
and national legislatures have been making better laws. 
The Pure Food bill was passed after literally seventeen 
years of postponment; the railroad rate bill after a delay 
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nearly as long. The increase in the number of independent 
voters, the movement for direct primaries, the adoption of 
the initiative and referendum by state after state; all these 
measures which put the power back into the hands of the 
people are even stronger proofs of the changed spirit in 
our politics since the nineties. 

The subject of woman suffrage has been fully dis- 
cussed. One of the most significant books is that giving 
Miss Sumner’s investigations in Colorado. She finds that 
the results of twelve years of suffrage in that state are 
as follows: The influence over the machinery of party poli- 
tics, though not great, is probably beneficial. Women have 
been slack in the performance of duties other than voting; 
few attend the caucuses or primaries. Not many have been 
elected to office, but these have made good records. The 
economic effect of the ballot has been slight; the wages of 
women are decidedly lower than those of men. As voters, 
women split their tickets oftener than men, and their in- 
fluence upon legislation has been good. The greatest effect 
has been upon the women themselves, in the gain in intelli- 
gence and public spirit. On the whole the investigation 
shows that while suffrage in Colorado has failed to effect 
the reforms hoped for by its advocates, it has not brought 
the evils feared by its opponents. The changes wrought by 
it are not great, but they are changes for the better. 

On the problem of immigration Professor Commons 
states the present situation: 


In 1882, a year when nearly 800,000 immigrants arrived, a 
remarkable change began in the character of immigration, des- 
tined to produce profound consequences. This change was the 
rapid shifting of the sources of immigration from Western to 
Eastern and Southern Europe. A line drawn across the continent 
of Europe from the northeast to southwest, separating the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula, the British Isles, Germany, and France from 
Russia, Austria Hungary, Italy, and Turkey, separates countries 
not only of distinct races but also of distinct civilizations. It 
separates Protestant Europe from Catholic Europe; it separates 
countries of representative institutions and popular government 
from absolute monarchies, it separates lands where education is 
universal from lands where illiteracy predominates; it separates 
manufacturing countries, progressive agriculture, and skilled labor 
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from primitive hand industries, backward agriculture, and un- 
skilled labor; it separates an educated, thrifty peasantry from a 
peasantry scarcely a single generation removed from serfdom; it 
separates Teutonic races from Latin, Slav, Semitic, and Mongolian 
races. When the sources of American immigration are shifted 
from the Western countries so nearly allied to our own, to Eastern 
countries so remote in the main attributes of Western civilization, 
the change is one that should challenge the attention of every 
citizen. . . . During twenty years the immigration of the West- 
ern races most nearly related to those which have fashioned 
American institutions declined more than 75 per cent, while the im- 
migrants of Eastern and Southern races, untrained in self-govern- 
ment, increased nearly sixfold. 
—Races and Immigrants in America. 
These are the facts upon which Aldrich based his poem 


The Unguarded Gates, quoted in the CHAUTAUQUAN of 
January, 1912. The account of how this vast human tide 
has been directed toward our shores is illuminating: 


Even more important than the initiative of immigrants have 
been the efforts of Americans and ship-owners to bring and 
attract them. Throughout our history these efforts have been 
inspired by one grand, effective motive,—that of making a profit 
upon the immigrants. 

These labor specu lators have perfected a system of induce- 
ments and through billing as effective as that by which horse and 
cattle buyers in Kentucky or Iowa collect and forward their living 
freight to the markets of Europe. A Croatian of the earlier im- 
migration, for example, sets up a saloon in South Chicago and 
becomes an employment bureau for his “greener” countrymen, 
and also ticket agent on commission for steamship companies. His 
confederates are stationed along the entire route at connecting 
points from the villages of Croatia to the saloon in Chicago. In 
Croatia they go among the laborers and picture to them the high 
wages and abundant work in America. They induce them to sell 
their little belongings, and they furnish them with through tickets. 
They collect them in companies, give them a countersign, and send 
them on to their fellow agent at Fiume, thence to Genoa or other 
port whence the American steerage vessel sails. In New York 
they are met by other confederates, whom they identify by their 
countersign, and again they are safely transferred and shipped to 
their destination. Here they are met by their enterprising country- 
men, lodged and fed, and within a day or two handed over to the 
foreman in a great steel plant, or to the “boss” of a construction 
gang on a railway, or to a contractor on a large public improvement. 

—Races and Immigrants in America. 


Of the various discussions of the negro problem two 
of the ablest are by negroes themselves: Booker T. Wash- 
ington and W. E. B. DuBois.. The former states the prob- 
lem concisely as follows: The census shows that we have 
about ten millions of negroes in the United States. To 
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transport them to another country is impossible, if for no 
other reason because the recent colonial expansion of Euro- 
pean nations in Africa has left no place where they could 
go. This race, during slavery days, was trained to industry 
on the plantations and produced skilled workers in every 
department. Today, lacking such training, the race has 
sunk to the class of unskilled labor, with poverty and ignor- 
ance as the necessary results of their low industrial effici- 
ency. The remedy is industrial education, training young 
men to be skilled agriculturists, dairymen, masons, carpen- 
ters, architects, machinists, electricians; these to go out 
among their people and carry the lessons of industry and 
thrift into whole communities. 

Professor Du Bois holds that this proposal does not go 
far enough: that it is a counsel of submission to the con- 
ditions which make of the negro a servile caste, without 
political rights, and without due opportunity for developing 
their exceptional men through higher institutions of learn- 
ing. He says: 

So far as Mr. Washington preaches Thrift, Patience, and 
Industrial Training for the masses, we must hold up his hands and 
strive with him, rejoicing in his honors and glorying in the 
strength of this Joshua called of God and of man to lead the 
headless host. But so far as Mr. Washington apologizes for in- 
justice, North or South, does not rightly value the privilege 
and duty of voting, belittles the emasculating effects of caste dis- 
tinctions, and opposes the higher training and ambition of our 
brighter minds—so far as he, the South, or the North, does this,— 


we must unceasingly and firmly oppose them. 
—The Souls of Black Folk. 


It is worthy of note that the Indian problem, which 
was the subject of several books in the seventies, has ceased 
to be a problem at all. A wiser policy of dealing with this 
race has proved so successful that one is led to hope that 
perhaps in another generation people may look back upon 
the present discussion of the negro problem with a mild 
wonder as to what it was all about. 

The conditions of life in our large cities have given 
rise to a whole group of problems, and the discussion of 
these forms almost a literature in itself. One of the best 
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authorities on municipal problems, Dr. Frederic C. Howe, 
who knows conditions in Europe as well as in America, has 
this to say in praise of our cities: 


Moreover, there are certain realms of mun cipal activity that 
are above serious criticism. Our fire departments are the most 
efficient in the world, and are maintained at relatively small cost. 
The same is true of the administration of our parks, which is 
practically free from graft. The American library is the best in 
the world. A high order of ability is found serving upon its 
boards, and the maximum of service is attained through the intro- 
duction of branch libraries, distributing agencies, and the like. The 
public-school system, too, is a democratic movement, and even 
St. Louis, whose corruption has been held up to the scrutiny of 
the world, has, according to the statement of President Eliot of 
Harvard, the best school system in America. . . . In the activ- 
ities just enumerated the American city is in advance of the cities 
of Great Britain and Germany. 

—The City, the Hope of Democracy. 

The political ills of our cities Dr. Howe attributes to 
the following cause: 


An examination of the conditions in city after city discloses 
one sleepless influence that is common to them all. Underneath 
the surface phenomena the activity of privilege appears, the pri- 
vileges of the street railways, the gas, the water, the telephone, and 
the electric lighting companies. The connection of these industries 
with politics explains most of the corruption, it explains the power 
of the boss and the machine; it suggests the explanation of the 
indifference of the “best” citizen and his hostility to democratic 
reform. 


—The City, the Hope of Democracy. 
He would have the city own and operate its street 
railways, its gas works, its electric light and telephone 
companies. He points out that these franchises, in most 
cases given away, are capitalized at a value that is start- 
ling. In New York alone, the franchises of the city, in 
excess of the physical value of the property, exceed the 
amount’ of the city net debt. “They amount to more than 
one hundred dollars, for every man, woman, and child 
within the city.” And for these grants the city receives 
no return whatever. A workman in the city is almost com- 
pelled to use the street cars twice a day; and perhaps to 
travel on more than one line. 


Out of every day’s income he must pay from ten to thirty 
cents in carfare; out of every week’s wages from sixty cents to 
two dollars; out of his annual income from thirty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars for services which are incidental to life, and a bur- 
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den which the city involves. This means that the working girl 
and common laborer must pay from one-sixth to one-tenth of their 
wages for transportation; that the standard of living of every 
laborer, mechanic, and working man is reduced to that extent; 
that he will pay into the pockets of a private company more than 
he pays in taxes to the nation, the state, and the city; more than 
he pays for his schools, his water, police, and fire protection; 
more than he pays for all of the public returns that organized 
society accords him. This toll is a tariff on the education of his 
children, a tariff which often amounts to an embargo. 

—The City, the Hope of Democracy 


Municipal operation of this and other public utilities, 
which would render service at cost, would, he says, make a 
considerable difference in the burdens of the poor in our 
cities. 

An important group of these books deal with the work 
of the settlements. There are no finer chapters in the his- 
tory of philanthropy than the accounts of what has been 
done by noble men and women to help the dwellers in the 
tenements. The biography of Jane Addams, the founder of 
Hull-House, Chicago, affords as fine an example of a life 
consecrated to humanity as that of any saint of the Middle 
Ages,—and it may be added, far more productive of prac- 
tical results than most saints’ lives. The story of Hull- 
House, with its influence upon the social, economic, and 
religious life of the most densely populated quarter of the 
city, cannot be told by enumerating the clubs and classes 
which center in the settlement; it is written large in better 
homes, in wholesomer pleasures, in higher citizenship, in 
wiser laws for the whole city. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis has done more than anyone else 
to make people in general realize the life of the poor in 
great cities. The crowding, the poverty, the ignorance, the 
disease,—all these things are familiar enough now, but that 
they are so well known is due in large part to the author 
of How the Other Half Lives. And here too, we may find 
cause for encouragement in the progress that has been 
made. Mr. Riis has lived to see some of the worst tene- 
ments torn down, to be replaced by parks; he has seen laws 


passed forbidding the construction of the dark-roomed type 
3 
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of tenement; he has seen block after block of model Homes 
erected by private philanthropy; he has seen playgrounds 
provided for the thousands of children who had no other 
place for games than the crowded streets; he has seen the 
gymnasiums of the public schools opened in the evenings 
for young fellows who had found no other place open but 
the saloon. The problems of the city, economic and social, 
are great indeed, but the efforts that have been made to bet- 
ter conditions are signs of an awakened social conscience 
that will not let us sleep until wrongs are righted. 

Finally, what is the position of the church in America 
to-day? According to Thompson, the Protestant church is 
losing ground, especially among the working people. 


The three New England states which have given their reli- 
gion and political character to Northern and Western states are 
themselves now predominantly Catholic. In all of the Northern 
manufacturing and industrial states and in their great cities the 
marvelous organization and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church has carefully provided every precinct, ward, or district 
with chapels, cathedrals, and priests even in advance of the inflow 
of population, while the scattered forces of Protestantism overlap 
in some places and overlook other places. Two consequences have 
followed. The Protestant churches in much the larger part of their 
activities have drawn themselves apart in an intellectual and social 
round of polite entertainment for the families of the mercantile, 
clerical, professional, and employing classes, while the Catholic 
churches minister to the ae and wage-earning classes. 

—The Church and the Wage Earner. 


The author quotes Dr. Josiah Strong to the effect that 
less than thirty per cent of the population of America are 
regular church attendants, while fully one-half never attend 
at all. This non-church going class consists mainly of far- 
mers, factory workers, and immigrants. The causes for this 
loss of influence among workers Thompson finds as follows: 


This is “the sociological age of the world;” and the ques- 
tions in which people are interested are no longer theological but 
sociological. The “social movement” is the people’s movement; 
it is their religion; its problems are ultimately religious prob- 
lems, and many men are glad to recognize their religious aspects. 

—The Church and the Wage Earner. 


Other causes he states as: the lack of real democracy 
in the Protestant churches; the social distinction which 
makes poor people feel their position; and the failure of 
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the pulpit to rebuke wickedness in high places. He com- 
ments upon the vast growth of lodges and fraternal orders 
as in striking contrast with the stationary position of the 
church. 

So far as his criticism refers to the neglect hy the 
church of social questions, a glance at the list of books 
under Religion will show that at the present time no sub- 
ject is receiving more attention than this at the hands of 
the leading religious writers. The need has been recognized, 
the leaders of the church are summoning it to its new 
duties. 

It is hardly possible to summarize the wide field of 
topics treated in this paper. Yet some general considera- 
tions may be given. In the first place, it is interesting to 
note how closely the picture of life given in imaginative 
works such as the novel, the drama and poetry, corresponds 
to the actual facts as recorded by the student of sociology 
or economics. The hard conditions of many of our toilers, 
the appalling situation with regard to child labor, the rule 
of the boss in local politics, the power of great corporations 
in state and national affairs, all these are not the distorted 
visions of a heated imagination but have their parallel in 
actual conditions to-day. The message of the poet and the 
novelist is confirmed by the statist and the economist. 

Again, it is interesting to note how these problems are 
not separate, but are curiously interwoven. The problem of 
labor and the problem of capital cannot be separated; the 
trust problem touches capital on one side, labor on another, 
and politics on a third; the problem of immigration, threat- 
ening our standards of living, our institutions and even our 
racial character, has grown out of the efforts of modern 
industrialism to find the cheapest labor, even as the negro 
problem was the result of a similar “assisted” immigration 
in early days. The problems of city life grow in part from 
the massing of immigrants, in part from the fact that our 
great instruments of public service are in private hands. 
At bottom, the ills of our national life are due to causes not 
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social but economic. The fault is not in our people, but 
in badly-adjusted conditions. 
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CUADOR, “the Switzerland of America,” is one of 

the smallest of our sister republics in the South, yet 

her area, of 116,000 square miles, is equal to that of our 

States of Missouri and Arkansas combined, and, if certain 

pending boundary disputes should be determined in her 

favor, her territory would be more than doubled. Her 

population is now about 1,500,000, an average of a little 
over thirteen to the square mile. 

Politically, the republic is divided into sixteen pro- 
vinces, not including the Gallapagos Islands. Five are mari- 
time, occupying the strip of coast between the Western 
Cordillera of the Andes and the sea, ten are interandine, 
and then there is the Oriente, so called, which consists of 
all the country embraced in the slope between the Eastern 
Cordillera and the Brazilian frontier, in the valley of the 
Amazon. There are two fluvial systems, both rising in the 
mountains, one flowing west to the sea and the other down 
the eastern slope. In all they are composed of ninety-one 
rivers. Those tributary to the Guayas, flowing westward 
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to the sea, and many of which are of considerable size, 
are now of the greater commercial importance because the 
country of the Oriente through which those tributary to the 
Amazon flow is still a wilderness, only sparsely inhabited 
even by what are left of the aborigines—and this although 
it is the richest of all in vegetation and fertility of soil, 
like the adjoining montafa district of Peru. 

Thus, ranging as it does from the sea level of the 
coast on one side and the valley of the Amazon on the 
other to the high interandine plateau, and from thence to 
the great cloud-piercing peaks of the cordilleras, crowned 
with perpetual snow, this country directly beneath the 
Equator, from which it derives its very name, is possessed 
of every variety of climate within the sphere of a few 
hours journey: in the lowlands, the eternal summer of the 
tropics; on the high tablelands, eternal spring, and, in the 
glacial regions of the mountain summits, winter without 
end. As the late Professor Orton so aptly put it in his 
Andes and the Amazon: 


“As the Ecuadorian sees all the constellations of the firma- 
ment, so nature surrounds him with representatives of every family 
of plants. Tropical, temperate and arctic fruits and flowers are 
here found in profusion, or could be successfully cultivated. There 
are places where the eye can embrace an entire zone, for it may 
look up to a wheat or barley field or potato patch and down to the 
sugar cane and pineapple.” 


And, in addition to the familiar products, in many places 
the slopes of the mountains between 12,000 and 15,000 
feet are clothed with a shrub peculiar to the high altitudes 
of the Andes, called chuquiragua, the twigs of which are 
used for fuel and the yellow buds as a febrifuge. In the 
valley between the cordilleras a very useful and valuable, 
as well as the most ordinary, plant is the American aloe, 
or century plant, which under cultivation, however, blooms 
oftener than once in a hundred years. It is the largest 
of all the herbs, and, with its tall stem rising from a 
cluster of long, thick, gracefully curved leaves, looks like 
a great chandelier. Most of the roads are fenced with 
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hedges of them. Nearly every part serves some practical 
purpose. The broad leaves are used for thatching huts and 
by the poorer classes as a substitute for paper in writing; 
a syrup flows from them when tapped; as they contain 
much alkali, a soap that lathers in salt water as well as 
fresh is also manufactured from them; the fibre of the 
leaves and roots is woven into sandals and sacks; the 
flowers make excellent pickles, the stalk is used in build- 
ing, the pith of the stem is used by barbers for sharpening 
razors and the spines are used as needles. A species of 
yucca, resembling the aloe, yields the hemp of Ecuador. 

In the lowlands, cacao (the chocolate and cocoa bean), 
and sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, rice, cotton and bananas 
and other tropical fruits are grown. The forests contain 
rubber and numerous species of useful trees, among them 
the tree that yields what is known as taque nut, or vegetable 
ivory, from which buttons are made, the grasses and 
toquilla palm used in the manufacture of the courser grades 
of Panama hats, the chincona from the bark of which qui- 
nine is obtained, the mangrove cultivated for tanning pur- 
poses as well as its fruit, and the silk-cotton tree that yields 
the valuable commercial product known as kapok. A con- 
siderable portion of the Oriente is verdured with a part of 
that immense forest which extends in an urbroken mass 
from the grassy /lanos of Venezuela to tne pampas of Ar- 
gentina. In other sections of the country are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, coal, petroleum, asphalt and other minerals, 
though since the colonial régime there has been little activity 
in mining. Only a few years ago work was resumed in the 
famous mines of Zaruma, formerly the source of much 
revenue to the Spaniards. 

The tobacco grown in the Province of Esmeraldas on 
the coast is claimed to be comparable with that produced in 
Cuba. And that reminds me that. unless tradition is at 
fault, the town of Atacames, from around which some of 
the best of it comes, has quite a unique history of its own. 
In 1623, so the story goes, a vessel laden with 700 African 
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slaves was on its way from Panama to Peru, where they 
were to be worked in the mines. When near the mouth of 
the Esmeraldas river, they mutinied, massacred the officers 
and sailors of the ship, and, landing at Atacames, took pos- 
session of the town and killed or drove away every man in 
the neighborhood, Indian or Spanish, but spared the women, 
whom they kept as wives. Afterwards, however, instead of 
indulging in further depredations, they kept within the ter- 
ritory they had conquered, and, mixing with the Cayapas who 
had attained an unusual state of civilization before the in- 
vasion, became miners: and agriculturalists on their own ac- 
count. These*African mutineers, therefore, protected by the 
reputation for ferocity they had acquired in their stroke 
for freedom, were thus the founders of what afterward 
became an intelligent and industrious community. The 
women, particularly, are famous for their skill in making 
woven grass hats. 

Indeed, aside from agriculture, the most important in- 
dustry in all the coast provinces is the making of these hats. 
Guayaquil long since supplanted Panama as the principal 
market for them. Those of the finest texture, the ones that 
are so soft and delicately woven they can be folded and put 
in a coat pocket like a handkerchief and last a lifetime, are 
made of a peculiar grass called jipi-japa, for which the 
town in the Province of Manavi is named, and, in the weav- 
ing of them, considerable time and great skill is required. 
These we seldom, if ever, see in this country. Many go 
to Paris, Italy and Spain; more are taken by the planters 
along the coast, and in Cuba, who are willing to pay as 
much as $80 to $100 for, them. They are woven by the 
women by hand, and only in the moonlight, these best grades, 
because the sun would harden the material, artificial light 
would attract insects and the dampness that comes with sun- 
set is necessary to give the flexibility so essential to the'r 
beauty. The coarser grades, such as we see here, are woven 
in the daytime, but under water, in tubs. 
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Guayaquil, a city of about 50,000 inhabitants, is Ecua- 
dor’s principal seaport, and, next to Valparaiso and Callao, 
the busiest and most important on the Pacific side of the 
continent. All the way up from Callao the steamer hugs the 
shore as closely as safety will permit. There is little change 
in the view. The same arid strip of low-lying coast land, 
dotted with rocky promontories, fringed here and there with 
cliffs and crossed with occasional stretches of green where 
the rivers flow through to the sea, continues day after day— 
the same background of mountains rising tier on tier for 
thousands and thousands of feet, in the morning partly ob- 
scured by heavy banks of clouds that later melt away and 
leave the rugged contour sharply silhouetted against the 
bright blue, are bathed in the evening, as the sun sinks 
toward the horizon, in the purple haze that becomes them 
best. Yet there are also the same calm sea and rainless 
sky and the same cool, aromatic breezes that make the lazy 
hours on deck a continual delight. 

And so it is with mixed feelings of regret and relief 
that we enter the gulf of Guayaquil—relief, for here, as 
we steam. past the island of Puna, where Pizarro camped 
for months awaiting reinforcements before beginning the 
conquest of Peru, the aspect of the shore line changes and 
we see foliage as fresh and green and as wildly luxuriant 
as any in the basins of the interior. Passing the island, 
we come to the mouth of the Guayas, the greatest of South 
American rivers emptying into the Pacific. The city is 
sixty miles beyond at the head of the estuary. The first 
glimpse we catch is of a street, called El Malecon, that 
extends along the water front for two miles or more from 
a shipyard to a hill crowned by a fortress. This is at 
once the principal shopping, café and amusement place, the 
favorite promenade, the warehouse district and the quay 
where the lighters that ply between it and the vessels 
anchored out in the river take on and unload their cargoes. 
It is faced with what from the deck appear to be long rows 
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of stone and marble buildings of beautiful and ~graceful 
architectural design, for the most part of the Moorish type. 
Long series of arcades in front of the shops remind one of 
those of the Rue de Rivoli in Paris; above are pretty bal- 
conies sheltered by blinds and awnings of gaily-colored 
canvas screening groups of ladies who like to sit in them 
and watch the lively scene below as they sip their coffee 
and chat. 

But picturesque as it all is, one finds on going ashore, 
that the walls of these imposing-looking edifices are merely 
shells of split bamboo, plastered with cement, ornamented 
with stucco and painted to resemble marble and stone, which 
sad experience has taught the people of the city will not 
resist the earthquakes as well as this more elastic imitation 
they have been compelled to substitute. The residences 
of the well-to-do are constructed of the same materials 
and with wide verandas from ground to roof, enclosed with 
Venetian blinds. Few are elaborately furnished. In that 
climate it is thought better, for the sake of spaciousness and 
comfort, to forgo evidences of wealth in the form of car- 
pets, hangings, and upholstery, which keep out air and re- 
tain the heat. The poor of the suburbs have thatched bam- 
boo or adobe huts with floors of hardened earth. As in 
Canton, China, many of them live on the water on rafts 
made from balsa, a species of timber nearly as buoyant as 
cork. A number of logs forty or fifty feet long, or else the 
hollow trunks of the bamboo, are lashed together in such 
a way that they can be propelled by either oars or sails, 
and a bamboo hut is built in the center. These often serve 
as the homes of whole families for generations, and are so 
substantial that they are used in the coasting as well as 
in the river trade for bringing produce to market. 

In June, 1908, a long-desired and much-needed rail- 
road was completed between Guayaquil and the capital, 
Quito, way up in the interandine tableland, 9,350 feet above 
the level of the sea, and now the trip of nearly three 
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hundred miles, that formerly took from twelve to fifteen 
days on muleback, and often more by foot, may be made in 
two days, in a comfortably equipped passenger train. The 
scenery en route is gorgeous. The train speeds through for- 
ests of stately trees like those of the Amazon—walnut, ma- 
hogany, rubber, cacao, cottonwood, with vines entwined 
around their trunks and hanging from their branches and 
beds of mosses and ferns at their feet, with slender bamboos 
shooting up straight as an arrow, and tall, graceful palms, 
tipped with feathery tufts—the whole mass aglow with scar- 
let passion flowers and orchids, and flowers of every hue. 
Then come broad fields covered with prickly pineapple plants, 
sugar cane, coffee and snowy cotton plantations and groves 
of cocoa palms, oranges, lemons and limes saturating the air 
with their delicious fragrance, splendid mango trees with 
their golden fruit and dense foliage that makes them the best 
of all shade trees in the tropics, and groves of banana 
palms, tossing out glossy green leaves eight feet long from 
their sheath-like stalks, and many bearing bunches of this 
bread of the poor and delicacy of the rich that weigh from 
sixty to seventy pounds. Von Humboldt calculated that 
“thirty-three pounds of wheat and ninety-nine pounds of 
potatoes require the same space of ground that will pro- 
duce four thousand pounds of bananas.” They bear fruit 
but once and die, but the roots are perennial and every year 
bring forth new plants. 

Then, when the traveller has crossed the coast strip, 
he comes to the foothills and begins the steep, tortuous as- 
cent. On either side of this highland but ever green cen- 
tral valley in which the capital lies, tower mountains, the 
crests of forty-two of which are more than ten thousand feet 
high. Twenty of them are higher than Pike’s Peak in 
Colorado; fourteen are higher than the Alpine giant, Mont 
Blanc. Says an eminent scientist (Simpson in his Travels 
in the Wilds of Ecuador): 


} “Here are volcanoes and volcanic productions in every stage, 
immense plains of volcanic sand, mountains and vales of tuff and 
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scoriae, in some of the lower strata of which are embedded animal 
remains of the quarternary period—streams of lava, fields of pum- 
mice, and the great cones themselves, some extinct, others smoking 
and dormant.” 


It was in this vast, magnificent “Avenue of Volcanoes” 
that the celebrated artist, Frederick E. Church, painted his 
wonderful picture, “The Heart of the Andes;” here, he 
declared, is the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 

The most majestic of them all is snow-covered Chim- 
borazo near the center of the Western Cordillera, and fortu- 
nately almost constantly in view, for it is along its spurs that 
the road between Guayaquil and Quito ascends. One would 
not imagine its summit so very hard to reach, as it appears 
from the mountain pass at an elevation of fourteen thou- 
sand feet; yet many explorers from von Humboldt down, 
strove for the honor only to fail until Edward Whymper, 
an Englishman, finally achieved it in 1879. For years, with 
its known altitude of 21,420 feet, it was famed as the highest 
point in America; now the mighty Aconcagua in Argentina, 
which has recently been discovered to be at least 23,000 
feet and is estimated by the Harvard Observatory at Are- 
quipa to be 24,760, has been awarded the palm. It is from 
shipboard on the Pacific, though, on a clear day, rather than 
from the plateau that Chimborazo is to be seen in all the 
majesty of its complete proportions, particularly when the 
evening shadow’s mellowing tint creeps upward to the sum- 
mit—a vision of gold, vermilion, purple, followed by the 
glory of the brief tropical sunset—in the few minutes before 
darkness covers the earth and “the haste of stars, trembling 
with excess of light, bursts suddenly into view over .the 
peaks,” when the waters of the sea become so impregnated 
with phosphorescent flashes that each wave seems tipped 
with silver and the foam that follows in the vessel’s wake is 
like a stream of fire. 

Conspicuous among the crests of the eastern range 
are Tunguragua, with its perfect cone and great cataract 
tumbling down fifteen hundred feet from the snow line to the 
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valley beneath, fierce, Plutonic Sangai, the most active vol- 
cano in the world, and the beautiful Altar, as it was called 
by the Spaniards, which is said to have been higher than 
Chimborazo a few years before the Conquest, but has since 
collapsed. Now its summit presents the appearance of a 
superb crown, pointed with eight jagged peaks; its snowy 
mantle is relieved by rents or fissures in the rock that seem 
to be colored dark blue in contrast with the white. And 
then there is the still more superb Cotopaxi, 19,613 feet, 
without a rival in height or symmetry among the active 
volcanoes of the old world. Some faint idea of its grandeur 
may be conceived by those who have seen Vesuvius, for 
instance, when it is realized that it is more than fifteen 
thousand feet—nearly three miles—higher and, when in 
eruption, vomits forth its fires, with ominous rumblings 
that can be heard for a hundred miles, from a cone which in 
itself is higher than Vesuvius. Mr. Whymper, who also suc- 
ceeded here in making the perilous ascent where von Hum- 
boldt and others had failed, described the crater as an enor- 
mous amphitheater with a rugged crest surrounded by over- 
hanging cliffs, some snow-clad, others encrusted with sul- 
phur. He says: 


“Cavernous recesses belched forth smoke; the sides of the 
cracks and chasms shone with ruddy light. At the bottom, prob- 
ably twelve thousand feet below us, there was a ruddy circular* 
spot about one-tenth the diameter of the crater; it was the pipe 
of the volcano, its channel of communication with the lower regions, 
and was filled with incandescent if not molten lava, glowing and 
burning, lighted by tongues of flame that issued from cracks in the 
surrounding slopes.” 

On the side of the mountain is a huge rock called 


the “Inca’s Head.” Tradition has it that this was the orig- 
inal summit, hurled down by an eruption’ on the very day 
that Atahualpa, the last of the Inca emperors, was strangled 
by Pizarro. The last great eruption was in 1859 and 
was succeeded by an earthquake that caused terrible de- 
struction and loss of life, and by a tidal wave, which in its 
devastating course, carried a United States warship a mile 
inland, over the roofs of the houses of a town on the 
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coast of Peru and left it high and dry on a sandy plain. 
Just now the volcano is in a state of “solemn and thoughtful 
suspense ;” only thin clouds of smoke escape from its crater. 

At the base of Pichincha, whose crater the astronomer, 
La Condamine, likened to the “chaos of the poets,” and 
Orton describes as “a frightful abyss nearly a mile in width 
and half a mile deep from which a cloud of sulphurous 
vapors comes rolling up,” lies the city of Quito. Its origin is 
shrouded in mystery, but we know that at the time of the 
Conquest it was the northern stronghold of the great Inca 
empire, and the place where Atahualpa resided. On this 
lofty site, which in the Alps would be buried in an aval- 
anche of snow, but in the tropics enjoys an eternal spring, 
palaces more beautiful than the Alhambra were built, glit- 
tering with the gold and emeralds of the Andes. But all this 
passed away with the scepter of Atahualpa. Where the 
pavilion of the Inca stood is now a gloomy convent; a 
wheat field takes the place of the Temple of the Sun. 
Even the Spanish structures that supplanted the original 
ones seem dilapidated enough now. Very different is 
the scene from that in Guayaquil. The population is said 
to number about 60,000, but there is little of the modern 
and still less in the way of opportunity for amusement, 
though it is all most interesting simply because it is so old 
and there is much of romance in its history. 

After Lima and Santiago, the suburbs strike one as 
squalid and dilapidated. In the city proper, however, the 
houses improve in size and finish and continue to improve 
until the Grand Plaza is reached in the center. The more 
pretentious are of two stories, a few three, and of massive 
construction, with adobe walls two or three feet thick and 
tiled roofs, and are built around a square courtyard, or patio, 
in the old Spanish style, often with a fountain or flower 
plot in the center. Around the patio are pillared arches sup- 
porting a gallery used as the passage way to the rooms in 
the upper tier; the floors are paved with large, square, red 
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bricks. The public buildings, some of them dating back to 
Philip II, are clustered about the three plazas. The most 
imposing, the capitol, a low building adorned with a splen- 
did colonnade, faces the Grand Plaza; with its long rows 
of columns it looks a little like the Fifteenth Street side of 
the Treasury Building in Washington. To the right of it 
is an ancient but beautiful cathedral; on the other side 
is the palace of the Papal Nuncio. All are fine specimens 
of the architecture of the periods in which they were built. 

The scene in the shopping district and around the mar- 
ket has quite an Egyptian flavor. The shops are very small 
and exposed; groups in gay ponchos, a kind of shawl the 
men wear in the mountains, stand chatting and smoking in 
front of them or lean idly against the walls, enjoying the 
sunlight; soldiers saunter to and fro; Indians in every 
variety of costume are scattered about guarding heaps of 
vegetables they have brought in from the surrounding 
country for sale; bronze-complexioned women in many col- 
ored gowns peddle oranges and alligator pears from baskets 
carried on their heads; purchasers, mostly men and in 
more conventional attire, wander from store to store, for 
it is not here so much as in the vicinity of the churches 
that one is favored with a glimpse of the ladies of the 
upper class. They do little shopping themselves, these 
sefioras and sefioritas, yet they are very devout and it is 
their custom to wrap themselves in their black mantillas, 
like their sisters of the south, and attend mass every day. 

One of the most charming impressions that one carries 
away from Ecuador is of the courtesy with which he has 
everywhere been treated, ceremonious and gracious in the 
drawing room, no less ready and kindly in the shops and 
hotels, on the streets and country roads. Even the peones 
tip their hats and are quick to respond to the slightest favor 
or pleasant word with a gratifying benediction. 
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COLOMBIA 


Journeying overland into Colombia from Ecuador, 
there opens before the traveller the vast mountainous coun- 
try that was once the ancient kingdom of the Chibchas— 
the contemporary of the Inca empire, and, later the pivotal 
state of Bolivar’s great confederation. Colombia occupies 
the extreme northwestern corner of the continent; with its 
465,714 square miles Of territory, it is as large as Texas, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Louisiana, and has a population of 
4,320,000. Until recent years Colombia tapered off into the 
narrow ribbon of the Isthmus of Panama, but northern di- 
plomacy, in order to facilitate the construction of the long- 
needed interoceanic canal, snipped it off and bestowed it 
on the newly created Republic of Panama. In this corner 
of the continent the Andes come to an end in a great 
splurge of deep-cut ridges presenting an aspect very dif- 
ferent from the formations to the south. Whereas in Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Bolivia, the ramifications of the Andes en- 
close many extensive and lofty plateaux, in Colombia three 
clearly defined cordilleras diverge from the Ecuadorian 
frontier and spread northward like the ribs of a fan; the 
Western and Central Cordilleras merge before reaching the 
Caribbean sea, and slope off into foothills and plains near the 
coast, and the Eastern Cordillera continues in an almost un- 
broken line until, as the Sierra de Parija, it plunges into 
the sea at the end of the bleak, forbidding peninsular (Goa- 
jira) west of the Gulf of Maracaibo. Rising from the 
Pacific, on the west, is an almost entirely distinct range of 
mountains, separated from the Andean terminals by the 
great basin of the Atrato river, and running along the Isth- 
mus of Panama into Central America. 

Just north of the Ecuadorian frontier lies the so-called 
“Massif of Colombia,” from which branch off the three 
cordilleras just mentioned and in which the four important 
Colombian river systems have their source: the Patia flow- 
ing westward to the Pacific; the Caqueta, eastward, through 
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the Amazon, into the Atlantic, and the Cauca and Mag- 
dalena, the great highways of the country, flowing north- 
ward to the Caribbean on either side of the Central Cor- 
dillera, and joining their floods about one hundred and 
fifty miles from the sea in the hot, marshy plains of the 
Magdalena basin. 

The Eastern Cordillera slopes off into the Orinoco 
and Amazon plains—over a territory constituting two- 
thirds of the republic’s area—and thus gives to Colombia 
the same astonishing range of productiveness that distin- 
guishes her southern neighbors along the Andean chain. 
Gold is scattered literally all over the Andean ridges and is 
picked up along the streams that flow into the lower levels; 
silver, iron and lead are almost as universally present; the 
platinum deposits are surpassed only in Russia; the emerald 
mines of Muzo, seventy-five miles from Bogota, have been 
famous ever since the brilliant stones were torn from the 
turban crowns of the Indian kings by the conquistadores, 
and are the principal source of the world’s supply; the salt 
mines and pearl fisheries add largely to the republic’s rev- 
enue, and a wealth of agricultural products, typical of 
nearly every clime, lies in the great river basins and on the 
eastern slopes and plains in the Orinoco and Amazon re- 
gions. In the river basins and along up the mountain sides 
are the great forests, so dense as to be almost impenetrable, 
but abounding in nearly every species of cabinet and dye 
woods and nearly every medicinal plant known to science. 
In altitudes of from two to four thousand feet the coffee 
plant is indigenous; the berries from the celebrated Chimbi 
estates produce the most delicately flavored coffee in the 
world, but little of it ever reaches the United States. In 
the tierras calientes, or “hot lands,” cacao, bananas, yuccas, 
arracha, sugar, indigo, tobacco, vanilla and rice are among 
the staple products. The soil of this region is of a rich, 
black, deep-lying loam, well watered and capable of a 
greater productiveness than the plains of Louisiana or 
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Texas. In the intermediate areas the cultivation includes 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and the cereals and vegetables 
common to the temperate zone. 

It follows naturally that, as in Ecuador, the diversity 
in altitude which accounts for this varied productiveness 
gives to Colombia—a wholly tropical country—a range in 
climate that makes it one of the world’s most attractive abid- 
ing places. Von Humboldt is quoted as saying of this coun- 
try that the traveller needs but “a thermometer and a mule” 
to find any climate desired within the compass of a few 
leagues. When one tires of the torrid heat of the valleys, 
the frozen sierras are just in sight. When the perpetual 
spring of the table-lands palls upon him, he can, by a. few 
hours ride find autumn on the steppes above, or summer 
in the plains below. If he is a sportsman, he can find his 
game among many species of the fauna of three zones: 
the jaguar, sloth, armadillo, tapir, the red deer, black bear, 
and panther, and in the jungles of the Amazon region, the 
tiger. 

The overland route to Bogota from Quito lies over a 
well-built highway which, in the not distant future, will be 
paralleled by Colombia’s and Ecuador’s contributions to the 
long-heralded Pan-American railway from Panama to 
Buenos Aires. Up to the present time Colombia has had but 
six hundred miles of railways: the little system radiating 
from the capital and connecting it with the Magdalena river, 
and, through that natural highway, with the Caribbean ports, 
and the short lines that run inland from the ports of both 
oceans ; for Columbia is the only country in South America 
that borders on the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

The traveller who enters the country in the saddle 
over the route mentioned will profit more than by sailing up 
the Pacific coast from Guayaquil and entering through the 
port of Buenaventura, for the journey along the lofty 
heights and down through the lovely green valleys will not 
only give him much more of the inspiring Andean scenery, 
but will make him acquainted with the country and village 
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life which he could not see at close range otherwise. But 
he will have to sacrifice many familiar comforts on the 
altar of education. The posadas, or village inns, at which 
he must stop are mere adobe huts with dirt floors, and none 
but rawhide cots are offered for his rest; the few dishes 
served at these primitive hostelries are plentifully seasoned 
with garlic, saffron and morones, or red peppers. The 
early hours of the journey will bring the traveller in con- 
flict also with the all-pervading philosophy of majiana (to- 
morrow), and his progress will be slow; however, the un- 
failing courtesy and beguiling smiles of his muleteer will 
soon dispel his exasperation over delays, and he will find 
himself more and more repaid for his discomforts by the 
splendor and beauty and strangeness through which he is 
making his way. 

Passing over the bleak, frozen paramos, or mountain 
deserts, wrapped in awful stillness by the great peaks rising 
above them, the scene suddenly changes as the road descends 
along the heavily wooded slopes and the world becomes 
alive with verdure and the sounds of birds; below him, in 
still more summery clime, lies, possibly, a beautiful little loz- 
enge-shaped valley fringed about up the sides of the moun- 
tains with coffee plantations, groves of bamboo—and then on 
over equally sudden changes and different pictures of native 
life, until there begin to appear extensive plantations and 
well built houses, farm machinery, and, finally, reaching the 
railway which takes him, not unregretfully, from his guide 
and carries him up into the lofty sabana—the great alta- 
plain on which the capital Bogeta is located. This plateau 
is a level plain, about seventy miles long by about thirty in 
width, containing some two thousand square miles of tree- 
less, arable land. It lies 8,700 feet above the sea in the 
very heart of the Eastern Cordillera, just below the fifth 
degree of north latitude, and ranges in temperature from 
sixty-five to fifty-nine degrees Fahrenheit the year around. 
Here was centered the old civilization of the Chibcha In- 
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dians, the dominant race of the northwest of the continent. 
From this plateau the descendants of their Spanish con- 
querors have administered the country since 1538. The 
sabana is now covered with prosperous plantations belong- 
ing to rich Bogotanos. 

Here also was the theater of those first scenes of 
Spain’s most engaging romance—“The Quest of the Gilded 
Man” (El Dorado). Into these heights swarmed the ear- 
liest of the Spanish adventurers who had picked up on the 
Isthmus the stories of golden cities over the mountains to 
the south. Among them were Rodrigo de Bastida, Alonzo 
de Ojeda, Diego de Nicuesa, Benalcazar, Herredia, Nujfiez 
de Balboa and Francisco Pizarro; the last two became fa- 
mous a little later, one as the discoverer of the Pacific 
Ocean and the other as conqueror of Peru. 

The most successful of these, in Colombia, was the 
youthful adelantado, Gonzales Jiménez de Quesada—in- 
trepid, aristocratic and deeply religious—who founded the 
present city of Bogota near the ancient Chibcha capital, 
after he had conquered the nation. He found the legend 
of El Dorado was not altogether a myth. Among the Chib- 
chas it was the custom to pass the throne to that son of the 
royal house who best sustained the test for fitness—the 
one who was able to pass through years of trial, seclusion 
and penance; years spent in trials of physical endurance 
and suffering. The prince who passed most creditably 
through this severe probation was brought forth on fhe 
appointed day to be proclaimed and anointed as the suc- 
cessor to the throne. 

The scene of the ceremony was the little circular lake 
of Guatavita, some thirty miles northeast of Bogota. About 
its shores were assembled great numbers of his future sub- 
jects, each carrying his offering of gold and precious stones 
to be thrown into the sacred waters to propitiate the’ gods. 
The prince, smeared all over with a resinous paste and 
powdered with dust of the precious metal until his whole 
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body gleamed in the sunlight like a golden statue, stepped 
upon a raft piled high with the treasure offerings of his 
subjects, and was rowed out to the center of the lake. 
There, amid the plaudits of the people lining the shores, the 
burden of gold, emeralds and other gems was thrown into 
the lake. Into it also plunged the gilded prince to wash 
from his body what was to be his own golden tribute. The 
chosen heir then returned to the capital as the Zipa desig- 
nate, to await the time for his assumption of the crown. 

It is no wonder that this little lake, where the cere- 
mony had been held, perhaps for centuries, should have 
been looked upon by the Spaniards as a ready-made gold 
mine. No engineer has yet succeeded in draining off the 
waters, although a British syndicate has recently been or- 
ganized, with a capital of a million dollars, for this purpose; 
it is entirely within the range of possibilities that the enter- 
prise will succeed, and that the riches embedded in the 
muddy bottom of Guatavita may be recovered to pay a 
handsome dividend to the shareholders of the company. 

Bogota lies on the eastern border of the magnificent 
plain. When Quesada set foot on the sabana, he was struck 
by its resemblance to the broad plain of Sante Fe, in his 
native Grenada, on which the armies of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella encamped during the siege which was to put an end 
to the power of the Moors in Spain. He therefore called 
his new capital Santa Fe de Bogota, and New Granada 
became the name of the northern viceroyalty which was 
carved out of the Viceroyalty of Peru in 1717. Both names 
have disappeared ; the capital has reverted to its ancient In- 
dian name of Bogota, and the name of Granada was per- 
petuated until 1861 in the name of the Republic of New 
Granada, which was succeeded in that year by the present 
constitutional Republic of Colombia. 

The site of the present city, some twelve miles south- 
east of the ancient Chibcha capital Bacaté, was the location 
of the little Indian village of Tensaquilla, the pleasure re- 
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sort of the Zipas, nestling, like the Spanish city of Granada, 
at the foot of two mountains—Monserrate and Guadelupe. 
Down these mountains tumble the little streams that make 
up the nearby Funza river, which spreads out over the plain 
and then plunges down into the upper waters of the Mag- 
dalena. On the far side of this great river runs the Central 
Cordillera, some ninety miles west of the capital, and, on 
clear days, the giant white-topped volcano, Tolima, may be 
seen rising to a height-of 18,400 feet, and the Mesa de 
Herveo, but sixty feet lower—constituting the culminating 
points of Colombia. 

The traveller’s first impressions of Bogota are those of 
surprise and admiration—surprise at finding so large a city 
(150,000 in population) perched high up in the Andes, fully 
“six hundred miles from anywhere ;” and admiration of the 
surpassing natural beauty of its locality. His next im- 
pression is that it is one of the most conservative, quiet and 
restful places on earth—conditions greatly to be appreciated 
after his long, eventful journey. The discovery is soon 
made that Bogota possesses a climate that is simply perfect, 
and a highly educated and accomplished society, that boasts 
for the capital the appellation of “the Boston of South 
America.” Like Quito, Bogota is old, and being so far in- 
land and inaccessible, its Thibet-like seclusion for centuries 
has bred within its higher circles an aristocratic caste some- 
what arrogant, but always suave, kindly, and hospitable. In 
this eddied fragment of the old-world Spain, the old cere- 
monious forms of address—“Your servant who kisses your 
hand,” and that hospitable assurance, “Aqui tiene su casa,” 
with which even the chance acquaintance is made to feel at 
home, as in his “own house”—do not seem incongruous as 
in Spanish cities in closer contact with the outer world. 

The streets of the city run eastward up the slopes of a 
wide avenue cut along the sides of the mountain, and are 
crossed at right angles by others running north and south. 
The blocks thus formed rise one above another like the 
benches of a great ampitheater, overshadowed by the peaks 











Cathedral, Plaza Bolivar 


Calle Real, Bogota, Colombia 





Overlooking Bogota—the famous sabana de Bogotd stretching 
away in the distance 
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New Presidential Palace, Bogota, Colombia 





San Carlos Palace, Bogota, Colombia. The window which shows 
the memorial stone is the one from which Liberator Simon 
Bolivar escaped from attempted assassination, September 25, 
1828 





Street in Cartagena, Colombia 





Battlemented Wall, Cartagena, Colombia 














The legend of the Gilded Man. Blowing gold dust over the king 
after his body had been anointed with balsam 
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Monserrate and Guadelupe. On the crests of these peaks 
stand two massive cathedrals. One wonders why great 
temples were built in such inaccessible locations, and why, 
with over thirty more cathedrals and churches in the city, 
they were needed at all. They can be reached only by 
pedestrians, and then only after some three hours of hard 
climbing; no one ever lived near them, and the bleak, icy 
paramo beyond is uninhabitable. Like the cross, however, 
their presence is objectively effective in this very religious 
community. 

The city is now well lighted by gas and electricity and 
is beautified by three large plazas and many smaller parks, 
in nearly all of which the Bogotanos have erected hand- 
some bronze statutes to the soldiers and statesmen of the 
republic. The great central plaza bears the name of Bolivar, 
and on a high pedestal in its center stands a bronze figure 
of the Great Liberator, his sad, thoughtful face turned as 
if in mute reproach towards the old executive mansion, 
where, for a brief reign, he ruled the destinies of Colombia, 
Venezuela and Ecuador, then united in his ill-starred Co- 
lombian confederation. From a window in that mansion he 
once leaped, at midnight, to escape the hand of an assassin, 
raised against him because the people distrusted his rule and 
permitted themselves to forget his valuable services to the 
country. 

On the north side of the plaza stands the new capitol 
building, a plain, but well proportioned structure of white 
granite; on the east is the fine old metropolitan cathedral, 
and adjoining it, on the same side, is the ancient palace of 
the Spanish viceroys, now, however, used for shops and 
offices. Near the western outskirts of the city is the exten- 
sive Plaza de los Martiros, so named in commemoration of 
the patriots executed on its site by the royalist general 
Morillo. Although beautifully laid out and made into an 
attractive pleasure ground, it has always been shunned by 
the people, for it was a veritable Golgotha during the revolu- 
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tion, and was used as the execution ground until the early 
sixties when capital punishment was abolished in Colombia. 
Not a great way from the tragic spot is another noted place 
now called Ninguna Parte (literally “Nowhere”). It is 
rather a disreputable part of the city in these days, but, 
when General William Henry Harrison resided there as 
United States Minister, in 1827, it was a fashionable dis- 
trict. The old house in which he lived is still pointed out, 
as is the still older, and, if possible, still more dilapidated, 
house occupied by Baror von Humboldt during his year’s 
sojourn in Bogota. On the northern side of the little Plaza 
de las Nieves stands the city’s oldest landmark—the house 
built by Quesada, and the one in which he died—a victim 
of leprosy. 

It would be idle to attempt to enumerate the grand old 
monasteries and convents of the city; many of them occupy 
entire squares. Since the political upheaval of 1860, gen- 
erally known as the “Mosquera Rebellion,” these edifices 
have ceased to be church property. Some are now used as 
schools or hospitals, others as hotels, armories and barracks ; 
many are now occupied as government offices—the National 
Mint, the National Military Academy, the Post Office, the 
War and Navy Departments and the noted Rosario College. 

The traveller’s descent from the Bogota sabana to the 
Magdalena on his departure from the country, will store his 
memory with vistas of grandeur and beauty that will never 
be effaced, for the Upper Magdalena valley is one of the 
most beautiful in the world. By the old mule path to 
Honda, the head of navigation for big steamers on the Mag- 
dalena, by way of La Mesa, Tocaime and Jirado, one will be 
travelling over a route that for centuries was the great 
thoroughfare for peon or viceroy, and is today practically 
unchanged in the scenes that make it interesting. But one 
can now go by rail from Bogota to Girardot on the Mag- 
dalena, some eighty miles above and south of Honda, thence 
by small steamer to Arrancapluma, where a short railway 
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trip is made around the Honda Rapids to La Dorada about 
twenty miles north of and down the river from the town 
of Honda. At La Dorada the five hundred mile journey 
northward down the Magdalena to the Caribbean is made 
in one of the regular steamers that cover this service. The 
river trip is full of interest for the great stream, nearly as 
large as the Mississippi, flows with great rapidity throughout 
its course and has a most varied aspect. For miles it spreads 
out in a calm, placid sheet of water several miles in width, 
then whirls over a series of rapids, or forms into whirl- 
pools, or later races through a narrow mountain gorge; 
and, in consequence of its eccentricities, the channel is con- 
stantly changing, to the great inconvenience of pilots. 

At Calamar, about seventy-five miles from the mouth, 
the traveller may exchange the steamer for the railroad to 
the port of Cartagena, or continue down the Magdalena, 
now greatly increased in volume by the confluence ‘of the 
almost equally large river Cauca, to the two important 
Caribbean ports at the mouth, Barranquilla and Sebanilla. 
The first part of the trip from Bogota to Girardot reminds 
one of the mountain scenery over the Oroya road up into the 
Andean plateau from Lima. Constantly before him, in the 
distance, are the lofty frozen peaks of Tolima, San Ruiz and 
Herveo towering above their fellows in the Central Cordil- 
lera. Rising on either side of the Magdalena, the slopes of 
the two ranges in their lower reaches are dotted with coffee 
plantations; above them reaching to the altitude of the 
paramos, the mountain sides are thickly overgrown with for- 
ests, and down in the river basin, in the hollow of the broad 
valley, the brilliant green of varied tropical vegetation con- 
tinues on, past the point where the Central and Western Cor- 
dilleras merge in the Jlanos, down to the Caribbean coast 
plains ; here the Magdalena basin spreads out over a vast area 
of barren, uncultivated waste land. 

Barranquilla, Sabanilla and Cartagena are the impor- 
tant commercial centers of the republic on the Caribbeau, 
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the last named being one of the oldest and most interesting 
ports on the Spanish Main. It was founded early in the 
seventeenth century and soon became a great commercial 
and naval center of the Spanish. The grand old city pre- 
sents a most imposing and romantic appearance, even to- 
day, with its massive moss-grown buildings, many of them 
three centuries old, and the tall towers and steeples of the 
old cathedrals rising above the expanse of red tiled roofs. 
On either side of the city stand two hoary old fortresses, 
long since disused, but still in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and encircling the whole is a massive stone wall, 
antique in form and most venerable in appearance, fully 
thirty feet in height and many yards in thickness. It was 
built during the reign of Philip II, and next to the walls 
of Manila, is the finest relic of old Spanish fortifications 
extant. The entrances to the spacious harbor are guarded 
by stone forts of the same period. Beneath the surface of 
the sea, is the old Bastile of the Inquisition, rendered classic 
by Charles Kingsley in his “Westward, Ho!”—a grim re- 
minder of the past. 

On the desolate stretch of Colombia’s Pacific coast 
there is but one city of importance, Buenaventura. This is 
the busy exchange that taps the fertile region of the upper 
Atrato basin, and when the Panama Canal is opened should 
spring into greater importance along with the other ports 
of the West Coast, for the hauling distances to Europe and 
New York will be reduced by more than one hundred per 
cent. In the interior Colombia possesses many cities of 
considerable size, ranging from thirty to sixty thousand in- 
habitants, which are centers for the mining and agricultural 
districts—Pamplona in the mountains near the Venezuela 
frontier, Bucaramanga, a little to the west, Mompoz, near 
the confluence of the Cauca and Magdalena, once a port on 
the latter river but now, owing to the erratic wanderings of 
that stream, twenty miles east of it, Medellin, in the Cauca 
valley; Popayan and Pasto near the head waters of that 
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river, and La Plata on the other side of the Central Cor- 
dillera. 

The Hon. John Barrett, Director General of the Pan- 
American Union, and Hon. William L. Scruggs, both for- 
mer Ministers of the United States at Bogota, have written 
extensively of Colombia’s commercial possibilities and pre- 
dict great strides for the hermit republic. “Colombia,” writes 
Mr. Barrett, “is a wonderland of opportunity. Measured by 
the standards of other countries it can be said without ex- 
aggeration that the Republic of Colombia, in proportion to 
area and population, is the richest of all in the variety and 
extent of undeveloped resources, fullest in promise for fu- 
ture growth and reward to mankind.” “Colombia,” he con- 
tinues, “is at our very doors; it is nearer to the principal 
ports of the United States than any other South American 
country, and yet we have done little to study her internal 
wealth or to take part in her foreign commerce.” The 
country is only nine hundred and fifty miles away from 
us; from Cartagena to Tampa, Florida, the distance is 
less than from New York to St. Louis. The foreign trade 
of Colombia last year amounted to $26,000,000, in which the 
United States participated to the extent of only $11,000,000. 

Mr. Scruggs says in closing his interesting work on Co- 
lombia: “Such is the country as nature has made it—pic- 
turesque, beautiful and exceedingly rich and varied in un- 
developed resources. As yet man has done very little for 
it, the greater part being still unbroken wilderness. 
The commercial possibilities of the country are almost in- 
calculable; and the time is probably not very remote when 
the fact will be more fully realized by the great commercial 
powers of the world.” 
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Reinforced Concrete" 
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ONCRETE, like electricity, has its mystery. Cement 

mixed with sand and gravel forms a substance hard 

as stone when it dries. No one seems to explain how this 

comes about—books on the chemistry of concrete are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

We may not know how and why the plastic mass of ce- 
ment and sand hardens into crystals which interlock form- 
ing a stone-like mass, but we readily see what concrete is like, 
we see it in all kinds of industrial buildings, houses, bridges, 
tanks and even boats, for not only is it used in building 
barges and scows, but it has actually formed the hull of 
a small pleasure boat. But that was not American Engineer- 
ing, it happened in Germany. 

The Romans used concrete for walls to be faced with 
brick, or as a substitute for more expensive building materials. 
In England, cement got its name “Portland” from a small 
island off the southern coast. In 1824, a stone mason, 
Joseph Aspdin of Leeds, discovered the wonderful binding 
properties of a moistened mixture of earths obtained from 
that region. His experiments included heating it to lime- 
kiln heat and grinding to powder. He named it “Portland” 


é _*The first article of this series is entitled “Engineers and 
Engineering” and appeared in the September, 1911, CHAUTAUQUA- 
It was followed in October by “The Steam Engine” and in November 
by “Heating Houses and Public Buildings,” in December by “Me- 
chanical Refrigeration,” in January, 1912, by “Compressed Air,” 
in February by “The Gasoline Engine, 
Engineering.” 


and in March by “Sanitary 
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cement because the manufactured stone resembled in texture 
and color the building stone taken from the small isle of 
Portland—stone famed as a building material, used in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and many other buildings in London. The 
concrete also resembled this wonderful building material in 
resistance to weather. 

America, at first slow in utilizing cement because of 
an abundance of fine timber, now regards it of the utmost 
importance. The use of cement in this country has grown 
so rapidly that the output is enormous—63,000,000 barrels 
yearly—exceeding the output of any other two countries 
by several millions of barrels. One authority estimates that 
a year’s output made into concrete would be sufficient 
to construct a solid highway from New York to Chicago, 
twenty-five feet wide and one foot thick. 

All cement is not Portland cement, although in 1908 
more than 52,910,000 barrels was Portland. There is Na- 
tural cement—a natural limestone which has been burned 
in a kiln and ground to powder. And there is Puzzolan 
cement, made from blast furnace slag, the refuse from 
making iron. This hot slag is granulated by cold water and 
when dry is mixed with slaked lime and ground to powder. 

Portland cement is a mixture of calcium carbonate 
(limestone) and silicate of alumina (clay). The limestone 
is made very dry so that it can be ground to flour-like 
fineness without clogging the grinding machinery. When 
dry, it is first ground to the fineness of beach sand and 
mixed with clay which has also been dried. The mixture, 
which has been proportioned accurately, is then pulverized 
to 100 mesh fineness, that is, so fine that it will go through 
a sieve having 100 meshes per inch. 

Concrete buildings, whether on the relatively severe 
lines of industrial buildings, or the more ornamental finish 
of houses or public buildings, are made according to one 
of two general systems. In the first, the unit system, the 
concrete is in the form of blocks held together with cement 
mortar as are clay bricks. But these units, which are larger 
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Pennsylvania Tunnel and Terminal Railroad Company's Improve- 
ments. Showing twisted square rod reinforcement, and Tuna- 
loid felt waterproofing in lower right-hand corner 
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Colonnade which extends around the top of the Harvard Stadium, 
more than a quarter of a mile in length and twenty feet in width 





East wing of Harvard Stadium, completed. Showing the entrances 
and the steps leading to the colonnade at the top. The low- 4 
est seat is seven feet above the ground 
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Beneath the Stadium. Entrances to sections 27, 28, 20, etc., on the 
right; mezzanine promenade at the left 
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than ordinary bricks, have holes or hollows which form air 
spaces. The other system, by far the most common, is 
the monolithic system; the entire frame of the building 
is a solid continuous piece of stone made by putting the 
concrete in place at the site of the building. The unit sys- 
tem has been followed for ages with various materials, but 
the monolith is a product of the present brought about by 
the commercial importance of cement. 

Reinforced Concrete is plain concrete having rods of 
steel imbedded in the plastic mass to give it strength. Dur- 
ing construction a large building fairly bristles with the 
long slim rods sticking out of the partially built walls. But 
the steel is but a small proportion of the total volume of 
the mass because of its greater strength. Usually the cross- 
section of a beam has but one or two per cent of its area 
made of steel, the rest is concrete, a much cheaper material. 

Some people make the error of thinking that steel 
beams and columns with a thin layer of cement for pro- 
tection against fire or corrosion is reinforced concrete. 

Concrete is made up of cement and aggregates, the 
aggregates fine and coarse, being the sand and gravel, or 
broken stone. The spaces between the stones are the 
“voids” and are filled with sand. The space or voids be- 
tween the particles of sand are filled with cement. When 
all these voids are filled, the mixture is ideal; it is strong 
because the cement binds the sand together, it is economical 
because the cement is a minimum, and cement is expensive. 
But the ideal is seldom attained in practice—more cement 
is used than theoretically necessary to fill the voids in the 
sand. 

The uses to which concrete is put vary so much that 
it must be mixed in various proportions. To obtain greater 
strength, the percentage of cement is increased. Concrete 
is spoken of as 1:2:4 or 1:214:5, etc. That is, engineers 
and contractors do not stop to explain the proportions but 
abbreviate them as above. The numbers refer to cement, 
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sand, and stone, in this order. 1:2:4 concrete is made up 
of twice as much sand as cement, and four times as much 
broken stone as cement. These parts are volume, not 
weight. 

A rich mixture is 1:14 :3 and is used for columns and 
parts which must stand strain, or must be nearly water- 
tight. 

A standard mixture is 1 :2:4. 

A medium mixture is 1:2'4:5 used for general work, 
walls, sidewalks, and foundations. 

A lean mixture is 1:3:6 for heavy masses, large thick 
walls. 

When a concrete building is put together by the mono- 
lithic system, forms are necessary, for the wet concrete is a 
plastic material which takes the shape of the object in which 
it is placed. In all concrete construction, the concrete is 
allowed to stay in the wooden forms until it hardens, often 
from one to three weeks. 

Concrete forms are generally of wood because it can 
be shaped easily and it is not too expensive. Iron forms 
give a smoother finish and are more durable, a feature 
to be considered when the form is to be used many times. 
The forms are built in a great variety of ways, the con- 
tractor’s skill at plarming and his ingenuity being given op- 
portunity to save both time and money. Green wood gives 
better results than perfectly dry wood because the dry wood 
warps out of shape when in contact with the wet concrete. 
Before erecting the forms, the boards are coated on the 
side to come next the concrete with oil or soft soap so that 
the concrete will not stick. 

The cement, sand, and crushed stone, which have been 
thoroughly mixed dry, are then wet with enough water to 
give the mixture the proper consistency. A mixture which 
will run off the shovel is called “wet.” A damp mixture 
is called “dry,” while a jelly-like consistency, is called 
“medium.” For small work, the ingredients are hand- 
mixed, shovelled over and over. Large work requires a 
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machine, called a concrete mixer, which in revolving stirs 
the cement and aggregates while a stream of water gives 
the mixture proper consistency. With a good machine, the 
ingredients are so thoroughly mixed that the result is homo- 
geneous concrete no matter in what order they were intro- 
duced. 

Usually concrete is mixed in batches rather than con- 
tinuously. The cement, sand, and gravel are carefully 
measured and then run into the mixer. From the mixer 
the plastic mass of concrete is conveyed in barrows to the 
forms into which it is dumped. If very wet, it settles in 
place pretty well by itself, but it is customary to tamp it 
lightly so that it will be compact and in close contact with 
the layer previously put in. 

Concrete without reinforcing steel is strong to 
support any load, provided it is so placed that it compresses 
the mass of concrete. In this way concrete is admirably 
suited to foundations and dams. But concrete has little 
strength to resist.a pull, or tension as it is called. En- 
gineers say that plain concrete is strong in compression and 
weak in tension. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of concrete over stone 
is that while being put into forms, steel rods can be im- 
bedded to make up for weakness in tension. Steel is 
very strong in tension, that is, a great force is required 
to pull it apart. A rod of steel having a cross-section 
of one square inch will resist a pull of 60,000 to 100,000 
pounds or more, and will show no signs of permanent 
stretching under about one half of this force. 

Steel is the chosen material for reinforcing concrete, 
not only because of its strength, but also because when 
heated it expands practically the same amount as does con- 
crete. These two materials are thus used in combination 
without any tendency toward separation. 

The proper combination of steel and concrete, that is, 
the location, amount, and shape of the steel is a matter of 
design which involves a consideration of complicated stresses. 
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In principle, the method and calculation are the same as for 
steel or wood, but in the case of concrete the strength is 
variable and its behavior under all conditions is not well 
enough known to standardize building construction to the 
extent that steel and wood construction are standardized. 

Columns are the most important parts of a building 
for they support the floors above. If made of plain concrete 
they would have to be so large as to interfere seriously 
with the light or with the location of machines in a factory 
or mill. The insertion of steel rods about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter permits smaller columns. These rods, 
of which there are four or six, are always placed near the 
corners or sides with loops every foot or so to hold the 
rods in place while the concrete is being put into the forms. 
The rods are usually two inches from the surface. 

Concrete walls are reinforced lightly to give them 
stiffness while setting and to prevent shrinkage. Steel 
rods placed vertically about twelve to twenty-four inches 
apart will do for four to six inch walls. 

Floors, that is, those above ground, are more compli- 
cated in construction and admit of a greater variety of 
design than the walls; the two principal systems being the 
beam and girder, and the slab. The first consideration is the 
load each floor must sustain. Office buildings ordinarily 
carry a load of about one hundred pounds per square foot 
while double this amount must often be allowed for when 
machinery is to be installed. Loads up to five hundred 
pounds per square foot are considered for warehouses. In 
all such designing, the weight of the concrete floor itself 
must not be neglected. 

The size of beams, girders, and slabs depends largely 
upon the spacing of the columns; from twelve to twenty 
feet is usual. Longer spans require very heavy beams and 
girders, and are therefore less economical. 

When a beam or girder supported at each end carries 
a load, the pull or tension is at the bottom, and the par- 
ticles of concrete are pulled apart because the bottom of 
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the beam stretches. Here then is where the steel rods 
are placed, the steel, strong to resist tension, being located 
where the pull is greatest. The reverse condition occurs at 
the top of the beam where it shortens and the particles are 
pressed together—they are compressed. But concrete is 
strong to resist compression, as we have said, hénce no steel 
reinforcement is needed. Thus it may be taken as a general 
condition that the steel is placed as low in a beam or girder 
as the construction will permit. 

It must be borne in mind that the pull is greatest in the 
middle of the length of a beam and that it decreases toward 
the supports—for this reason the reinforcing rods may be 
bent upward at the end and passed horizontally through the 
beam at the supports. 

With the beam and girder construction, the column is 
enlarged at the top and the ends of the girders laid thereon 
and held in place by pins passing through holes in both 
girder and column. This is the construction when the 
girders are made separately in forms and put in place when 
hard. In case the girders are to be cast in place, the forms 
are built up for the columns, then for the girders. 

But floors may be made of slabs cast in place, and rest- 
ing directly on the columns which have been made with 
enlarged tops. By one method, the column reinforcing is 
simply turned outward to give greater area at the top. The 
rectangular or square slab is then made so that the four 
corners will rest on four columns. When the wooden forms 
are built, the steel reinforcing is put in place; this consists 
of about four rods connecting each two adjacent corners 
and three or four running diagonally, all wired in place. 
The mass of concrete covers the reinforcing, which as in the 
case of a girder, is located near the bottom. Slabs are 
ordinarily three and one-half to five inches in thickness. 

There is another flat slab system called the mush- 
room. When the columns are being built, the steel rein- 
forcing rods are allowed to project considerably above the 
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top, even more than is necessary to make the enlarged 
column head. These rods are then spread out radially and 
wired to circular steel hoops of varying diameter, the whole 
forming part of the slab reinforcing. 

Roofs of reinforced concrete are designed in the same 
manner as floors, but the loads are taken as about forty 
pounds per square foot to provide ‘for snow loads, wind 
pressure, and the weight of the concrete itself. 

Concrete structures below surface level must be water- 
proofed if they extend very far into the ground, for the 
concrete is not homogeneous, and on hardening small cracks 
are liable to develop. Even with the greatest care and the 
employment of only skilled workmen there is always a pos- 
sibility of imperfections which will let water pass. And then 
what is to be done? The exterior is practically always in- 
accessible and patching the interior seldom cures the trouble. 

Engineers have tried all kinds of paints, oil, soap, etc., 
have mixed hydrate of lime and sulphate of alumina with 
the cement with the hope that in time the carbonate of lime 
formed by the water passing through the cement would stop 
up the pores. Neat cement (water and cement without sand 
or gravel) has been trowelled onto the surface. But the 
ground water, which is under pressure, tends to push off 
any interior coating rather than to bind it firmer to the 
concrete. 

For subways, especially such as those in New York 
under the river or the East Boston tunnel which goes under 
part of Boston harbor, it has been found necessary to use 
a shield or envelope which is flexible enough not to fracture 
in case a crack is developed in the concrete. Such a 
material for waterproofing is not a coating merely, but a 
wool felt applied in layers or plies to the outside of the 
wall, each layer cemented together with a waterproofing 
compound. 

In improvements made at New York and Sunnyside, 
Long Island, by the Pennsylvania Tunnel and Terminal 
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Railroad Company 9,000,000 square feet of this sort of 
waterproofing was used. 

For bridges, about six courses of the felt is laid upon 
the reinforced concrete of the arch and cement or courses 
of brick placed on it. Provision for draining the roadway, 
whether railroad or drive, is made by using waterproofed 
drainage holes at intervals. 

The building of a factory, or mill, or school house, is 
simply the application of reinforced concrete in the form 
of columns, beams, girders, walls, floors, and roof, and 
one building is very much like another. Dams and bridge 
approaches are great masses of concrete so disposed as to 
give the effect desired. These structures are interesting but 
not out of the ordinary. Probably the most unusual rein- 
forced concrete structure is the Harvard Stadium. Interest- 
ing also because of its location—on Soldiers’ field adjacent to 
the great Metropolitan Park System and connected with Bos- 
ton and suburban districts by the Charles River boulevard. 
It was an engineering job to build it—it was an engineering 
job to design it, to add to rather than detract from the beauty 
of the parkway. 

THE HARVARD STADIUM 

Forty thousand people, enough to fill a dozen of our 
largest theaters, enough to populate a good-sized city, gather 
in the stadium without crowding and without danger from 
fire even though smoking is allowed. 

Some of the reasons why so expensive an amphitheater 
was erected have been stated in connection with the park 
system. Other reasons are summed up by saying that with 
the old wooden stands a fire engine was a necessary part of 
every important game; the yearly repair and replacement 
expense was about $8,000, the interest on $200,000 capital ; 
and there was always danger of collapse in spite of the most 
careful inspection. 

Before looking into the construction, some figures 
should be observed. The stadium is 576 feet long—nearly 
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an eighth of a mile—and 420 feet wide. In height it is 
seventy-two feet, as high as many six-story buildings. It 
required 250,000 cubic feet of concrete. There are thirty- 
one rows of seats in each of the thirty-seven sections. One 
of the striking features of this structure is the provision 
for entrances and exits. Each of the thirty-seven sections 
has two entrances at different levels; the result of the 
small sub-division is seen in the quickness with which a 
late comer can find his seat, and the exceedingly short time 
required to leave the stadium with a crowd of over 30,000. 
To accomplish this there are two sets of stairways for each 
section and back of the upper stairway there is a spacious 
promenade about twenty feet wide, useful as a main artery 
for leaving after the game and for recreation between parts 
of agame. Above this promenade is another, having a roof. 

The stadium is a reinforced grandstand of U shape 
built upon five parallel rows of reinforced concrete columns 
on which are concrete girders for supporting the steel 
beams. 1:3:6 concrete was used; Portland cement, sand, 
and Roxbury pudding stone. On these beams, which are 
inclined to give the desired slope, the seats are placed. These 
are concrete slabs. 

The columns, which vary in size from fourteen by four- 
teen inches to twenty-four by thirty-three inches, have 
steel reinforcement in the form of twisted square bars. 
The cross-sections were determined by allowing 350 to 400 
pounds per square inch as the maximum combined live and 
dead load. 

The girders are massive, reinforced in the usual way, 
and in the main are straight even on the curve where 
they form chords of arcs. 

The seat slabs are of unusual character. Shaped like 
the letter “L,”’ each slab forms the seat or tread, and riser. 
They are about eight feet three inches in length, weigh 
about 1,200 pounds each and have a half-inch steel rod 
reinforcement at the base of the riser. Electrically-welded 
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wire netting five inches on centers runs across the treads 
and up the riser. These slabs are very strong, the treads 
are a form of slab construction while the riser forms a 
joist connecting one steel beam to the next. 

The seat slabs were made of cement and stone in the 
form of crusher dust and poured into a sand mold when of 
the consistency of cream. There were 4,800 of these slabs, 
and because of the curves they required ninety-five different 
patterns. 

The importance of strength in these slabs is shown 
by the methods of testing. First, the engineering depart- 
ment tested them in the laboratory. Next, some slabs were 
tested to destruction on Soldiers’ field by piling bags of 
cement on them; these tests showed that the slabs would 
support 12,000 pounds or the weight of nearly one hundred 
men. Further tests on over one hundred slabs and their 
setting were made by marching twelve men over them after 
they were in place. Collected on one slab twelve men 
jumped up and down in unison to make sure that no failure 
could occur from the movement of excited crowds. 

The outside walls, but four inches thick, are cast mono- 
lithic with the columns. The walls are reinforced with one- 
quarter inch rods. 

In this structure are shown the advantages of rein- 
forced concrete construction, not the least of which was 
speed. Work was begun about the first of July and the 
seats were practically all in place the latter part of Novem- 
ber—a speed of construction impossible with any form of 
stone or brick unless an exceedingly large number of men 
were employed 
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The following extract is from the Colombian romance “Maria” 
by Jorge Isaacs. The author’s father was an English Jew and 
his mother a Spaniard. Jorge was born in 1843 in Cali in the 
State of Cauca in Colombia, but lived from earlv life in Bogota. 

Of “Maria” Thomas A. Janvier says “The essential charm of 
‘Maria’ . . . comes from the absolute knowledge that the author 
possesses of the life that he describes . . . and his fine literary 
intuition that enables him wholly to avoid sentimentality, although 
a most tender and exquisite sentiment animates his story from 
its beginning to its end. But the side of the story which comes 
nearest to my own heart . . . is its beautiful and its absolutely 
truthful portrayal of life in a Spanish-American home.” 

The quotation is from the translation of “Maria” by Rollo Og- 
den and is reprinted through the courtesy of Harper & Brothers. 
SUMMARY 

The hero, Efrain, has been in love with his cousin, Maria, 
since her childhood, and is to marry her after four years of study 
in Europe. At the end of a twelvemonth he is summoned from 
London because of Maria’s failing health, He reaches Colombia 
only after her death. The chapter given here describes a part 
of Efrain’s journey from his landing place at Buenaventura on 
the Pacific coast to Cali. The river trip is 


ON THE DAGUA* 

Y good friend knocked at my door at four. I had been 

M waiting for him an hour, all ready to set out. He, Lor- 
enzo, and I took coffee while the boatmen were carrying 
my luggage to the canoes, and soon after we were all on the beach. 

The moon, at the full, was already sinking in the west. As 
it shone out below the clouds which had been concealing it, it 
bathed the distant forests, the mangrove-trees on the shores, 
and the smooth and quiet sea in a flush of tremulous light. 

As our canoe pushed off from the shore, he [the collector] 
shouted, “A very prosperous journey!” 

Then he called to the two boatmen, “Cortico! Laurean! take 
good care of him for me; take as good care of him as if he 
belonged to me.” 

“Yes, master,” replied the two negroes together. 


*From Marta. A South American romance. By Jorge Isaacs. 
Copyright, 1890, by Harper and Brothers. 
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We were about two hundred yards from the beach, but I 
thought I could distinguish the collector’s white bulk, motionless, 
in the spot where he had taken leave of me. The yellowish 
gleam of the moon, sometimes hidden, always funereal, lighted 
us until after we had entered the mouth of the Dagua. 

I stood at the door of the rude cabin, above which arched 
a roof made of reeds and broad leaves thatched together. Lor- 
enzo arranged a sort of bed for me upon some boards in that 
floating grotto, and sat at my feet with his head upon his knees, 
apparently taking a nap. Cortico (or, rather, Gregorio, as he 
had been baptized) was rowing us, muttering, at intervals, a 
dancing tune. The athletic body of Laurean was sketched, like 
the profile of a giant, against the last flush of the vanishing moon. 

Almost inaudible were the monotonous and hoarse cries of 
the toads in the mangrove-trees on the shores, and the sub- 
dued rush of the current. Nothing else broke in upon that 
solemn silence which pervades the wilderness in its sleep— 
a sleep always as deep as man’s in the last hours of the night. 

For reply, he took his place and struck up the first of the 
following couplets, Cortico replying with the second, and so on 
to the end of the wild and emotional song: 

“Now the moon from us is sinking— 
Row on, row on. 

Of what’s my lonely negress thinking? 
Weep on; weep on. 

Thy sable night now covers me, 
Saint John, Saint John; 

Thy night is no more black than she, 
No more, no more. 

I see the distant lightnings shine 
On sea, on shore; 

No brighter than those eyes of mine— 
Take oar, take oar.” 

That chant harmonized dolorously with the nature about us; 
its deep and plaintive tones were repeated by the slow echoes 
of those immense forests. 

The current of the river began to struggle with our boat. 
The creaking of the oars in the rowlocks could now be heard. 
Several times Gregorio gave a stroke with his oar on the side of 
the canoe, to indicate that we must change shores and cross the 
stream. Little by little the darkness became deeper. From the 
direction of the sea the roll of distant thunder reached us. 
The boatmen were silent. A sound like the echoing flight of a 
hurricane through the forests could be heard. Great drops of 
rain began to fall. 

I lay down on the bed which Lorenzo had spread out for 
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me, He was going to have a light, but Gregorio, seeing him strike 
a match said, “Don’t light the candle, boss, for it will dazzle me, 
and make snakes come aboard.” 

The rain beat fiercely on the roof of the cabin. All that 
darkness and quiet was pleasant to me, after the forced intercourse 
and pretended friendships with all sorts of people during my 
journey. The sweetest memories, and the gloomiest forebodings, 
strove for the possession of my heart to encourage or sadden it. 
Five days more would be enough to bring me where I could hold 
her in my arms again, to give back to her that life of which my 
absence had robbed her. .My voice, my caresses, my eyes, which 
had been able to move her so powerfully, would they not be able 
to win her back from grief and death? My memory ran over 
what she said in her last letter: “The news of your return has 
been enough to give me new strength. . . I cannot die and leave 
you alone forever.” 

Before my imagination rose my father’s house in the midst 
of its green hills, shaded by the aged willows, garlanded with 
roses, lighted up by the splendor of the rising sun. Maria’s gar- 
ments rustled near me. It was the breeze of the Zabaletas that 
stirred my hair. I was breathing the perfumes of Maria's flowers. 
The wilderness, with its odors and its whispers, was an accom- 
plice in the delicious illusion. 

The canoe came to a stop on a beach of the left bank. 

“What is it?” I asked Lorenzo. 

“We are at Arenal.” 

“Holloa! A guard! Smugglers are passing!” shouted Cortico. 

“Halt!” answered a man, who must have been in ambush, 
as his voice came from very near the bank. 

Both the boatmen burst into an uproarious laugh. : 

Lorenzo had lighted the candle, and the chief entered the 
cabin, giving, as he passed, a resounding clap upon the negro 
smuggler’s back, in token of affection. After giving me a frank 
but respectful salute, he set about examining our safe-conduct, 
while Laurean and Gregorio, in their breech-clouts, stood, smiling, 
at the entrance to the cabin. 

The first shout of Gregorio had aroused the whole post. Two 
more guards, with sleepy faces, and armed with carbines, as was 
also the one who had watched, hidden under the bushes, arrived 
in time for a farewell drink. Lorenzo’s great horn held enough 
for all. 

The rain had ceased, and the dawn was coming on. Amid 
good-byes and cutting jokes, exchanged between my boatmen 
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and the guards, and set off with something more than horse-laughs, 
we continued ‘our journey. 

Our progress became increasingly difficult. It was almost 
ten when we reached Calle-larga. There was a hut on the left 
bank, built, as are all along the river, on thick piles of lignum- 
vite—a wood, as is well known, that hardens under the action 
of water. In this way the occupants are free from floods, and 
on less familiar terms with vipers, whose number and _ variety 
are the terror and affliction of travellers. 

Lorenzo went with the boatmen to prepare our breakfast 
in the tiny house. Meanwhile, I stayed in the canoe and made 
ready to take a bath in the transparent waters of the river. But 
I had not reckoned with the mosquitoes, although their poisonous 
bites are enough to make one remember them. They tortured me at 
will, making my bath lose the half of its Oriental luxury. The 
color and other conditions of skin possessed by the negroes are 
undoubtedly their defence against these hungry and persistent 
enemies. I noticed afterwards that my boatmen did not seem 
aware of their existence. 

Lorenzo brought my breakfast to the canoe. Gregorio helped 
him. The fellow set up to be an excellent cook, and promised 
me a savory dish for the next day. 

We were due at San Cipriano in the afternoon, and the 
boatmen did not need to be urged to go on, as the collector’s 
good wine was doing its work with them. 

The sun did not belie its summer reputation. 

When the shores would permit of it, Lorenzo and I walked 
short distances along the banks—or beached it, as they call it. We 
did this partly to rest ourselves, and partly to lighten the canoe 
in perilous stretches of the river. At such times, however, the 
fear of running upon a guascama, or of having a black chouta 
dart upon us, made us walk through the brush more with our eyes 
than our feet. 

It was needless to ask if Laurean and Gregorio were amateur 
doctors, for there is scarcely a boatman that is not, and that 
does not carry with him fangs of many kinds of vipers, and 
antidotes for their bites. But this is hardly enough to calm a 
traveller, as it is well known that these remedies are without 
effect, and that one who has been bitten dies after a few hours, 
sweating blood, and in fearful agony. 

We arrived at San Cipriano. On the right bank, and in the 
angle formed by the river that gives its name to the place, and 
the Dagua, was the house, raised on piles in the midst of a leafy 
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banana orchard. We had not yet leaped out on the shore when 
Gregorio shouted: “ ’fi’a Rufina! Here I come!” 

Immediately afterwards he added, “Where did you catch this 
old girl?” 

“Good-afternoon, ‘fio’ Gregorio,” replied a young negress, 
coming out to the corridor. 

Laurean said good-afternoon to the mistress of the house, 
and then relapsed into his usual silence. 

While the boatmen and Lorenzo were getting the things out 
of the canoe, I was looking at the thing which Gregorio had called 
the “old girl.” It was a snake as thick as a stout arm, about 
three yards long, with a corrugated back of the color of dried 
leaves with black spots. The belly looked like a marble mosaic. 
The head was enormous, and the mouth was as broad as the 
whole head; in it showed fangs like cat’s claws. She was fastened 
by the neck to one of the piles of the landing, and her tail was 
in the water. 

“Saint Paul!” exclaimed Lorenzo, as he saw what I was gaz- 
ing at, “what a monster!” 

Rufina, who had come down to greet me, remarked with 
laughter that they had sometimes killed larger ones. 

“Where did they find this one?” I asked. 

“On the shore, my master, there in the chipero,” said she, 
pointing to a leafy tree about thirty yards away. 

“When?” 

“Early in the morning, when my brother was going away, 
he found her hanging on that tree, and he brought her in so as 
to get the antidote. Her mate was not there, but I saw him this 
morning, and my brother will catch him to-morrow.” 

Bibiano, the father of the young negress, who was a boat- 
man more than fifty years old, already laid aside by rheumatism, 
came out to welcome me, hat in hand, and leaning upon a thick 
cane. His pantaloons were of yellow baize, and he wore a blue 
striped shirt outside them. 

My hammock was soon slung. Lying in it, I looked at the 
distant, untrodden mountains, lighted up by the last light of 
the afternoon, and watched the waters of the Dagua flow by, blue, 
green, and gold, under the sun’s touch. 

The boatmen, with their trousers now on, gossiped with 
Rufina. Lorenzo brought in some of his provisions to go with 
the stew which Bibiano’s daughter was making ready for us, and 
then lay down quietly in the darkest corner of the room. 

It was almost night when we heard cries on the river. Lor- 
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enzo ran down hurriedly. He soon came back saying that it was 
the mail-boat going up, and that he had been told my luggage 
was behind at Mondomo. 

Soon the night surrounded us with all its American splendor. 
Why is it that nights in Cauca, in London, on the high seas, were 
never sO majestically melancholy as that one? 

At eight we were all settled for sleep. Lorenzo arranged 
everything for me with an almost maternal care, and then went 
to lie down in his own hammock. 

“Little father,” called out Rufina from her room, speaking to 
Bibiano, who was sleeping with us in the main room—‘“little 
father, just hear warty-back singing out on the river!” 

In fact one could hear in that direction something like the 
clucking of an enormous hen. 

“Tell ’fio’? Laurean,” went on the girl, “to go by there care- 
fully in the morning.” 


The Vesper Hours 


IMMORTALITY 


Charles Edward Jefferson 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


HE question of life after death has appealed to thought- 

ful people in every age. But to no generation more 

than to our own has this momentous subject offered so many 
considerations worthy of careful study. Aside from the 
purely Christian convictions which are sufficient for many, 
the wonderful advance in human knowledge has liberated 
us from many limitations of thought now clearly seen to 
be out-grown obstacles, and opened new avenues of approach 
to this most appealing of all subjects. The little volume 
by Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, from which by kind permission 
of his publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin Company, the 
following extracts are taken, is one which contains far 
more of suggestion than even these few sentences can set 
forth. The three lectures,which it includes were given at 
Leland Stanford Junior University in February, 1911, on 
the foundation known as the Raymond F. West Memorial 


*The Vesper Hour continues throughout the year the minis- 
tries of the Chautauqua Sunday Vesper Service. 
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lectures on Immortality, Human Conduct and Human Des- 
tiny. By means of this gift the university is enabled to 
make the untimely death of one of its students a potent 
force in the lives of others. 


Like all the great questions concerning the ultimate realities 
and issues, the question of Immortality has two sides. There are 
facts which point to the soul’s survival and there are facts which 
point the other way. Both sets of facts must be faced and pon- 
dered. There are evidences that death ends all, and there are 
evidences that death is only a new beginning. Both kinds of 
evidence must be scrutinized and rated. There are inferences 
drawn from what we know that the soul dies at death, and there 
are other inferences deduced from the same knowledge that the 
soul lives forever. The question is, which group of deductions is 
on the whole most solidly sustained. It is a question for the 
reason, and the man who would deal fairly with it must bring 
to the discussion of it the unspent energy of all his powers. 

Man as we see and know him decays and disappears. 
His senses, one by one, fall into ruin, his body is dissolved, and 
the elements of it are caught up by Nature and put to other 
uses. What happens to the body apparently happens to the im- 
material portion of man’s being. The mind as well as the body 
is subject to decay. One by one the psychical powers disintegrate 
before our eyes. Memory crumbles, imagination falls down and 
dies, judgment, reason, will, all the faculties which give man 
distinction and constitute his glory, succumb to an enemy too 
strong for them, and so far as our eyes can carry us the soul 
is only a bundle tied together by a cord of flesh, the bundle 
falling apart as soon as the cord is loosened or destroyed. The 
energies which form the body separate and go their ways, never to 
be reunited. Our faculties enable us to trace the process, and 
the goal cannot be disputed. The inference is that the energies 
which make up the soul also disintegrate, and flow back into the 
great cosmos from which they came. The silence of the grave 
is ominous. No voices have ever come from it. Science has 
perfected her instruments of hearing to a miraculous degree of 
sensitiveness, but there are no perceptible vibrations from the 
tomb. The thickness of the veil which separates the world of the 
living from the world of the dead is also significant. No light 
has ever shone through it. No form has ever been descried 
on the other side. Science has developed her instruments of 
seeing to a perfection which has almost converted men into gods, 
but there are no discoverable light vibrations from the dark 
kingdom beyond the grave. The silence of the dead is a fact that 
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chills and mystifies. In the words of Carlyle: “Thousands of gen- 
erations, all as noisy as our own, have been swallowed up of 
time, and there remains no wreck of them any more, and Pleiades, 
and Arcturus, and Orion, and Sirius, are still shining in their 
courses, clear and young, as when the shepherd first noted them 
on the plains of Shinar.” —_ 

But appearances are often deceiving. We cannot always 
believe our eyes. We see the sun rolling down the western sky. 
The astronomer corrects our vision by his reasoned calculations. 
We see the earth standing still. No one of our senses can detect 
a trace of movement. But science assures us that the earth is 
flying through space at the rate of nineteen miles a second, and 
we accept the revelation because it is founded on data which 
satisfy the reason. Every sensible man prefers to follow reason 
rather than his eyes. The question of Immortality is a problem 
for the reason. It cannot be settled: by the eye. There are 
problems forever beyond the reach of the optic nerve. 

We cannot walk by sight either in science or in religion. 
Many realities are admitted by science which science cannot see. 
She believes with all her mind and heart in a world that is super- 
sensible. She believes in colors which the eye has never seen, in 
sounds which the ear has never heard, in an ether which man can 
never hope either to hear or to see or to feel, in movements which 
cannot be detected, and in flaming suns which the keenest-eyed 
of all the telescopes can never expect to find. Science does not 
limit herself to existences which she can see or hear or handle. 
She willingly assumes whatever is necessary to account for the 
phenomena which spread themselves out in the field of her vision. 

The argument from silence is always a dubious one. Silence 
is a precarious ground on which to build stable conclusions. The 
unseen world is indeed silent, but it may be that we have at present 
no faculties to cognize the voices of that world. If there are 
even physical vibrations too fine to be caught by our eye or our 
ear or by the most delicate of extant inventions, it is not dif- 
ficult to believe in the existence of spiritual beings with whom our 
dull minds cannot at present hold conscious communion. It may 
be that the dead have taken on a form which cannot report itself 
to any of the senses with which we are at present endowed. Our 
senses are wonderful, but they have narrow limitations, and they 
carry us only a little way into the all-encircling mystery. It is 
possible that while it is not best for us at the present stage 
of human development to hold communications with the dead, 
there may come a time, however, when latent powers now sleeping 


in us will be able to see and hear the things which so many 
6 
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generations have desired to hear and see and have not been able. 
The senses, then, cannot be allowed to speak the final word on this 
great question. If the movements of the solid earth beneath our 
feet cannot report themselves to our consciousness, let us not be 
surprised at our ignorance of the movements of a world in which 
the dead live, if they live at all, set free from the physical organism 
by which it was possible for us to come into communion with 
them here. 

Another fact which must be faced is the difficulty which the 
imagination finds in conceiving any such existence as that which 
the doctrine of Immortality involves. There are certain formidable 
obstructions presented to the picturing faculty of the mind, and 
these stumbling-blocks have a tendency to render the doctrine if 
not incredible, at least difficult to believe. If the dead are indeed 
alive, in what form do they exist? They are separated from the 
body, and a disembodied ‘spirit is inconceivable. . S 

But the Imagination, like all the other faculties of the mind, 
is not infallible, and is often tempted to put on airs. So regal are 
her powers that she readily imposes on us, and all the resources of 
the critical reason are necessary to hold her in her place. It is not 
true that the unpicturable is impossible and that what cannot be 
visualized must be rejected as incredible. The powers of the 
imagination are limited, and there are wide domains into which she 
is not allowed to go. She cannot picture a thought, nor draw 
the outline of an emotion, nor form the image of a purpose. All 
the contents of consciousness are unpicturable. We can think 
them, but we cannot paint them. The soul itself has never sat 
’ for its portrait. There is no image of it in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath or in the waters under the earth. The 
imagination has never traced the outline of the human spirit. If 
it is impossible for the imagination to picture the soul in this 
world, it is not surprising that it cannot picture it in the other. 
No one can picture the soul in the body, and therefore it need 
not frighten us to discover that no one can picture the soul out 
of the body. 

A third fact still more daunting is that thought is dependent 
on the brain. Human consciousness, so far as we know it, is a 
function of the gray matter of an organ lodged within the skull. 
There are no mental phenomena in this world independent of 
physical organization. Every phenomenon in consciousness is at- 
tained by a corresponding movement in the cerebral convolutions. 
This is not theory, but demonstrated fact. It is one of the cardinal 
facts with which physiological psychology is at work. It has been 
found that forms of thinking are specialized, and that each kind 
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of thinking has its own separate field in the brain. Injury in- 
flicted upon any one of these brain areas works havoc with the 
particular form of consciousness associated with that area. Modify- 
ing the structure of the brain cels by an instrument or by drugs 
produces transformations in the mind, metamorphoses in character. 
Destruction of any piece of the apparatus involves the loss of one 
or the other of the mental operations. The total destruction of the 
brain destroys consciousness altogether. The conclusion is cer- 
tainly natural, and would seem to be inevitable, that the brain is 
an organ upon which the soul depends. The salivary glands se- 
crete saliva, the liver secretes bile, so does the brain produce that 
curious product known as consciousness. . . . The functional 
dependence of consciousness on physical organization is the most 
startling fact which physiological science has brought to the atten- 
tion of our age. No other fact seems to have such an immediate 
bearing upon the whole problem of the soul’s future as this one. . . . 
But right here care must be exercised to keep un- 
warranted suppositions from stealing in. Conjectures and phil- 
osophizings have a curious fashion of leaking in around every well- 
established fact. We must not forget that there are different 
kinds of dependence and various types of functions, and whether 
or not the soul ceases to exist when the brain is dissolved, depends 
upon the type of function and the kind of dependence represented 
in the brain. We know that for every molecular activity there is 
a certain change of consciousness, but we do not know that the 
one is created by the other. They are concurrent phenomema, but 
their relationship still lies completely in the dark. It is not proved 
that molecular vibrations are converted into consciousness or that 
chemical activities in the brain cells are manufactured into pur- 
pose, thought, or love. There is nothing in mental phenomena like 
anything existing in the body. They belong to another order of 
existences; and to say that a pinch of gray matter has the capacity 
to originate an emotion or idea is to assert as fact more than 
anybody knows. If the brain generates thought as the steam 
engine generates steam, then the destruction of the body means the 
ending of the soul. F 
But science has as yet discovered nothing to prove that 
brain and consciousness. are thus connected. It may be that the 
soul is to the brain what the engineer is to the engine, and that 
the soul uses the brain as a locomotive to carry it along the track 
of its thought. It is conceivable that the soul is not music, but 
the musician, and that the brain is the instrument on which the 
soul makes its music, the harp on which the harper is playing, the 
pianoforte on which the pianist is finding self-expression, the 
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cornet or trumpet through which the musician is blowing spiritual 
melodies. The harper is dependent, it is true, on his harp, but 
he survives the breaking of the harp strings; . . . . It is not 
denied that in this earthly life thought in its human form is de- 
pendent on the brain, and that without a brain man on earth can 
do no thinking; but if the brain is only the instrument on which 
the soul plays its mental and emotional compositions, it is open 
for us to believe that when the present instrument is worn out 
another will be provided. A universe which is ingenious enough 
to locate in the skull a mechanism so marvelous as the human 
brain, may be trusted to construct an instrument still more won- 
derful to take the place of the one which death has broken to 
pieces. Physiological psychology knows nothing which overturns 
the doctrine of the life everlasting. . . . 

— Another fact is not without influence in shaping 
the conclusions of men in regard to the fate of the soul. The 
expansion of the universe, as beheld through the eye of modern 
science, compels man to see himself in a new light. 

But if modern science has enlarged our conception of the 

physical universe, it has also widened our conception of man. If 
the outward horizon has been receding, the inner horizon has not 
remained where it was. There are widening horizons in man as 
well as in Nature. Man has increased in stature with every in- 
crease of the world which he is bringing more and more under 
his sway. He is greater than any of the worlds which he has 
discovered. The astronomic bodies are huge, but he is greater than 
they; for, as Pascal long ago remarked, should they fall on him 
he would be conscious of their fall. Science has removed the 
earth from the central position given it by the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
but man still retains the central place granted him by the old story 
in Genesis. Genesis and science agree in placing man at the top 
of creation, in laying the physical world at his feet waiting for 
him to subdue it, in making the animal creation look into his face, 
knowing that its fate is to be determined by his will. 
Enemies which baffied the skill and the power of countless genera- 
tions now lie dead at his feet, slain like so many serpents by 
the spell of his wizardry. Pestilence and famine and diseases 
which scouraged millions to their grave slink away from him 
like guilty things afraid. 

And all this, it is evident, is only the beginning. Man is 
as yet a child. He can only walk. What will he do when he 
is old enough to run? He is yet in the early morning. What 
may be expected of him at noon? In the glowing hour of each 
new achievement, a voice keeps whispering to him: “You shall 
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*o greater things than these!” He himself is the wonder of 
wonders. Physiological science has analyzed his body, and her 
conclusion is that he is fearfully and wonderfully made. Psy- 
chology is at work upon his mind, and his mind is discovered to 
be far more wonderful than his body. Psychology has been 
rewritten as well as biology and chemistry. Personality has dis- 
closed mysteries as great as any found amid the constellations. 
Under the eye of science the human self has become increasingly 
complex and wonderful. We have not yet groped our way to 
its outer* boundaries. . . . There are in human nature deep- 
lying* capacities whose character is as yet only dimly known, and 
whose future development may usher in ages of marvels which 
will cast into commonplace the century which we call wonderful. 
This is not a time for putting one’s mouth in the dust, sobbing 
with despairful heart: “What is man?” It is a time to stand upon 
one’s feet and exclaim with a more jubilant accent and an aug- 
mented assurance: 

“Thou hast created him a little lower than God, 

And hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

It is not conceit, but sober sense, which leads to the surmise 
that gifts so wonderful cannot find full scope for their appointed 
exercise within the narrow limits of this earthly life, and that 
death is only a liberator letting life out to its completion. 
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APRIL AND MAY 

April with dropping rain, 

Willows and lilacs bring again, 

The whistle of returning birds, 

And trumpet-lowing of the herds; 

The scarlet maple-keys betray 

What potent blood hath modest May; 

What fiery force the earth renews, 

The wealth of form, the flush of hues; 

What Joy in rosy waves outpoured, 

Flows from the heart of Love, the Lord. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


= 


MORE TABLETS FOR THE HALL OF PIIILOSOPHY 


Every year adds a new interest to the beautiful Hall of 
Philosophy as the classes dedicate their tablets and the ties 
which bind the C. L. S. C. classes to the Hall are strength- 
ened. The Progressives of ’86, the Shakespeare, 1912, and 
the George Washington Class of 1907, added three new 
tablets last summer. This year several more are promised. 

1892 wishes to place its tablet this season on its twen- 
tieth anniversary. Ten years ago at its decennial the class 
wanted to raise a fund for some appropriate share in the 
Aula Christi as Mrs. John H. Vincent was a member of 
this class and the ’92s were particularly anxious to show their 
good will to the building which was the realization of one 
of Bishop Vincent’s most cherished dreams. The money 
so contributed is drawing interest in the Institution Bank 
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until the plans for the decoration of the Aula Christi are 
fully developed. Meanwhile many were eager to have the 
Class tablet in the Hall of Philosophy placed this year and 
started a fund which reached the sum of forty dollars before 
the season was over. The whole amount needed is one 
hundred dollars, so ’92 is reminded of the hope of the 
secretary that she may hear from many classmates. When 
on the evening before Recognition Day the Athenian watch- 
fires lend their flaring illumination to the Hall, and the 
lights and shadows play over the familiar columns, the 
varied colors and designs of the different classes make a 
scheme of decoration which adds to the Hall rich suggestions 
of the years long gone. Mrs. Lilian B. Clark of Andover, 
N. Y., is secretary and treasurer of the Class and will 
welcome class letters suggesting names of ‘92s whom she 
may reach with news of the latest in class anniversaries. 

1903 has quite set its heart upon achieving its tablet in 
1912. It is not a notable anniversary, the ninth, but class 
enthusiasm has been cumulative for some time and the re- 
sult is the netting of a sum which brings the class within 
twenty-four dollars of the goal. The present year has the 
reputation of being a bad one for financial ventures but 
Chautauquans seem always to have a fund tucked away 
which can be drawn on for class purposes. “Many a mickle 
makes a muckle” and these always seem to assure achieve- 
ment when mated to class enthusiasm. The president, Mrs. 
Alice M. Hemmenway, has firm faith in 1903’s belief in 
the “permanent” and reminds her classmates that the chair- 
man of the tablet committee is Miss Evelyn Dewey, 20 
Spring Street, East Orange, N. J. 


= 


THE FIELD SECRETARY IN CALIFORNIA 

Among Miss Hamilton’s Pacific Coast adventures was 

a most charming experience at the Friday Morning Club at 
Los Angeles where she spoke at a “luncheon” and received 
the Chautauqua Salute. Probably there are few noteworthy 
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clubs which do not count members who have at some time 
been readers of the C. L. S. C., for the thoughtful, en- 
thusiastic, eager women of this country who have been 
leaders in club work, were many of them the type of people 
who naturally reached out for Chautauqua’s help in the 
early days of the movement. The ninety-second birthday 
of the widely known Mrs. Severance, called the “Mother 
of Woman’s Clubs,” occurred just at the time of Miss 
Hamilton’s visit. She sent a brief greeting to the club 
reminding them that “Organized Womanhood” finds nothing 
impossible. “Nevertheless,” she concluded, “we must rank 
father with the mother—two hearts that beat as one in 
human love and for human welfare.” True it is that this 
sentiment has been Chautauqua’s insistent motto for a gen- 
eration past, a culture which binds the home together by an 
educational plan belonging as truly to the father as to the 
mother, to parents as to children. In California, now re- 
garded by many as so “advanced” a state, Chautauqua men 
and women have studied side by side these thirty years. 





= 


STILL TIME TO BE A MEMBER OF IQIS5 


The Winfield, Kansas, Chautauqua News is enthusiastic 
over the fact that some fifty members of the Jane Addams, 
or 1915 Class, are to be found in the territory contiguous 
to Winfield. “If each one of the 1915s would secure one 
new reader for the new year, what a class we would have 
at the Assembly in 1915.” These readers remind any circle 
without 1915 members that they may still gather in a few 
who can catch up and so have the pleasure of graduating 
with this class in 1915. Independent readers can be se- 
cured who can do the reading easily, even if they cannot 
compass a circle. Why not have a Spring Rally and invite 
people whom you think may be won for next year and show 
them how easily they may save a year? 
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Tent at left is Round Table headquarters at the Koko- 
mo (Indiana) Assembly 





Lake at Lichfield-Hillsboro (Illinois) Chautauqua ~ 











Sunny Slope Cottage Circle, Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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Aloha C. L. S. C. of San Diego, California. Picture taken 
the park where the 1915 celebration is to be held 


Public Library, Coudersport, Pennsylvania. In this building the 
4 G. has furnished a corner with rug, table, and chairs. 
It is a quiet spot in which to do reference work 
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87’s TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

We are assured: by the secretary of ’87 that interest 
is developing “to a white heat” in ’87 affairs. Two hundred 
and forty-seven of the class have responded to class an- 
nouncements and all are eager to be at Chautauqua this 
summer. As the secretary, Miss Teal, anticipates, there are 
likely to be many “Pansy blossoms at Chautauqua in 1912.” 
The dates for the special anniversary exercises of ’87 are 
arranged for August 9 to 19. This will enable every ’87 
to be present for the days covering the Baccalaureate Sun- 
day when Bishop Vincent preaches the sermon to the grad- 
uating class and to all other graduates also, and it will include 
the seventeenth which will be the special day for ’87’s re- 
union. 

One ’87 writes from California: “Though in my seventy- 
sixth year, the lessons I learned and the inspiration I received 
from those readings and the encouraging words from Dr. 
Vincent (long may he live) have helped keep me young in 
heart and in touch with the great intellectual forces of the 
world. I treasure the memories of Chautauqua and occa- 
sionally with a glad heart point to the two diplomas hanging 
on our walls, those of my youngest son and myself. Three 
sons read with us—one until his death—he was shot while 
protecting his employer’s property. The second read two 
years and then went to college, and my oldest son read 
most of the course with the Class of ’83 but died before 
the course was finished. I passed the arches at Long Beach 
Assembly.” 


= 


CHANCELLOR VINCENT’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
The June number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will be a 
Vincent Anniversary Number, and will contain an account 
of the Memory Box sent to him on February 23, together 
with his beautiful letter of acknowledgment, a history of 
his life work in its various aspects, selections from his writ- 
ings, and tributes from appreciative admirers. 
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HO! FOR SHAKESPEARE THIS SUMMER—I9QI2 

Many of the Shakespeare Class are already laying 
plans for going to Chautauqua this summer, and many 
others are intending to rally at other Chautauquas. 

Here is a suggestion: let every member make a point of 
reading one Shakespeare play between now and summer. 
Read and reread it till you feel as if it were your play, note 
its good quotations, study the traits of its characters, get 
yourself into the spirit of the time when it was played on 
the Shakespearean stage—in short grow enthusiastic over it. 
Do you see how such a plan will fit in with your summer 
outing, what a good time you will have discussing plays at 
class meetings, what chances it will offer for cosy group 
gatherings, how interesting schemes may grow out of them 
all? Come to your Chautauqua full of the fervor of a real 
Shakespearean and make the graduation of your class like 
unto no other. 


= 


MAGAZINE CLASS 
The graduate circle of Urbana, Illinois, has been de- 
voting itself this year to a thorough study of the CHautau- 
QUAN and nothing in the magazine has escaped the atten- 
tion of the keen-eyed members of the Hall in the Grove. 
Current events, the regular series, the supplementary articles, 
the Vesper Hour and the Library Shelf all are served upon 
the table of the literary epicures. The idea is excellent for 
graduate circles who happen to want to take a year off from 
the regular reading which most of the graduate circles still 
keep up. 
— 
FULL OF RESOURCE 
The Brockton Progressives are not to downed by a 
small matter like a blizzard. When one visited the town 
this last winter and it became evident that the circle could 
not hold its scheduled meeting it was arranged by telephone 
that the members should come together in neighborhood 
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groups. In this way the lesson was gone through carefully 
by every member almost as if the weather were behaving 
itself with becoming Massachusetts gentleness. 


= 


LOCAL HISTORY 

The Rowley (Massachusetts) Chautauqua Circle has 
been having an opportunity to learn something of town 
history through the medium of a paper read before it by a 
local historian. The meeting was thrown open to the public. 


— 
CHAUTAUQUA TEAS 

The town of Monongahela, Pennsylvania, has two C. L. 
S. C. Circles, and they have adopted the pleasant custom 
of having an occasional joint meeting at which tea is served 
after the mental refreshment of the afternoon has been 
disposed of. The plan provides a happy way of uniting 
Chautauqua interests with the social element whose value 
should never be overlooked. 


<= 
A CELEBRATION OF BISHOP VINCENT’S BIRTHDAY 

The Chautauquans of Greenfield, Indiana, celebrated 
Bishop Vincent’s birthday in a most effective way. They 
made use of the program given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, but 
what is more they made the meeting an occasion for the for- 
mation of a Chautauqua Society of the Hall in the Grove. 
We shall have more to say later on this point. 

The idea is peculiarly fortunate. It means a tribute 
to Bishop Vincent like no other. The foundation of a per- 
manent organization to perpetuate the influence of Chautau- 
qua is the finest tribute that can be paid to the man who initi- 
ated the plan of popular education which is today as effective 
as it was thirty-three years ago. Conditions change, organ- 
izations multiply but the essential needs of the human heart 
are not radically changed, and the C. L. S. C. is the most 
practical means yet devised for helping to meet the desire 
for culture latent in every intelligent American. 
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Verses Worth Memorizing 


A MORNING THOUGHT* 
What if some morning, when the stars were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the east was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 
Of a benignant spirit standing near; 


And I should tell him, as he stood beside me :— 
“This is our earth—most friendly earth, and fair; 
Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air; 


“There is blest living here, loving and serving, 

And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear: 
But stay not, Spirit! Earth has one destroyer— 

His name is Death: flee, lest he find thee here!” 


And what if then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 
And take my hand and say, “My name is Death?” 


SERVICE 


Fret not that the day is gone, 
And thy task is still undone. 
’Twas not thine, it seems, at all: 
Near to thee it chanced to fall, 
Close enough to stir thy brain, 
And to vex thy heart in vain. 
Somewhere, in a nook forlorn, 
Yesterday a babe was born: 

He shall do thy waiting task; 

All thy questions he shall ask, 


*Copyright 1887, by Houghton Mifflin Co., and reprinted here 
by their kind permission. 
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‘And the answers will be given, 
Whispered lightly out of heaven. 
His shall be no stumbling feet, 
Falling where they should be fleet; 
He shall hold no broken clue; 
Friends shall unto him be true; 
Men shall love him; falsehood’s aim 
Shall not shatter his good name. 
Day shall serve his arm with light, 
Slumber soothe him all the night; 
Summer’s peace and winter’s storm 
Help him all his will perform. 
’Tis enough of joy for thee 
His high service to foresee. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


_— 

A leaflet of suggestive programs for special days will be 
mailed from the Extension Office, Chautauqua, N. Y., on receipt of 
five cents. The program for Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23, is 
especially rich. 


= 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


1 
Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 
Orentnc Day—October 1. SpecraL SuNpAY—May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SpeciaL SuNpAY — November, INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpeciaL Sunpay—July, second 
Cottece Day — January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SpeciaL SunpAY—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
LoncFELLow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 


Appison Day—May I. Wednesday. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY 
FIRST WEEK—APRIL 20-MAY 6 
“Our Social Problems” (THe CHautauguan, “As We See 
Ourselves,” VIII.) 
“Reinforced Concrete Construction” (THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
“American Engineering,” VIII.) 


SECOND WEEK—MAY 6-13 
“Tolstoyism ;” “Public Activities and Investigations” (Addams, 
Chapters XII, XIII 1.) 
THIRD WEEK—MAY 13-20 
“Civic Co-operation ;” “Hull-House Activities” (Addams, Chap- 
ters XIV, XV, XVI.) 
FOURTH WEEK—MAY 20-27 
“Echoes of the Russian Revolution ;” “Socialized Education” 
(Addams, Chapters XVII, XVIII.) 
“Ecuador and Colombia” (THe CHAUTAUQUAN, “Reading 
Journey through South America,” VIII.) 
od 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
APRIL 290-MAY 6 


1. Paper. “The Social Problems of Our Own Locality and How 
We Are Trying to Meet Them.” 

2. Book Reviews. “The Workers East;” “The Workers West,” 
by Walter Wyckoff. 

3. Talk. “Social Problems in Fiction,” illustrated by readings. 
(Suggestive stories are “The Breadwinners” and “Democracy,” 
both anonymous; “Coeur d’Aléne,” by Foote; “A Web of 
Gold,” by Woods; “The Portion of Labour,” by Wilkins; “The 
Stillwater Tragedy,” by Aldrich; “A Modern Instance,” by 
Howells; “Philip and His Wife,” by Deland; “Tess,” by 
Hardy.) 

4. Roll Call. “Local Examples of the Use of Concrete.” 

5. Summary of “The Winning of Barbara Worth,” by Wright or 

“The Chosen Valley,” by Foote. (Both are irrigation stories.) 
MAY 6-13 

Biographical Sketch. “Tolstoy.” 

Summary of “My Religion” or “What to Do,” by Tolstoy. 

Recitation. “Tolstoy ;” poem by Maurice Hewlett in Fortnightly 

for December 31, 1910 or “Tolstoy,” poem by Stephen Phillips 
in Living Age for February 4, I91!. 

Reading from “The World of Chance,” by Howells. 

Book Review. “The Gospel of Wealth,” by Andrew Carnegie. 

Roll Call. “Tolstoy’s Literary Work.” 

Reading from “Races and Immigrants in America,” by John R. 

Commons. 


YN» 


NaS 


MAY 13-20 
1. Talk. “The Doukhobors” (“Doukhobors and their Future in 
British Columbia” in Review of Reviews, September, 1911.) 
2. Symposium. “Child Labor” (see references under Child Labor 
in “Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature.”) 
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3. Book Review. “English Social Movements,” by Wood. 

4. Discussion. “What we can do to help the Juvenile Court.” 

5. Talk. “Music School Settlements” (see “David Mannes,” by 
Leupp in American Magazine for August, 1911; “Democratiz- 
ing Music in Boston,” by Wilhelm in Vi ‘orld Today for July, 
1911; “Music More Sought than Bread” in World's Work for 
March, 1911; “Music School Settlements” in the Outlook for 
June 3, 1911; “Music School Settlements,” by Moscowitz in the 
Survey for June 24, 1911.) 

6. Reading from “Social Ideals in English Letters,” by Scudder. 

MAY 20-27 

Reading. “Future of Russia” in the Outlook for March, 1911. 

Book Review. “Labor Problems,” by Adams and Sumner. 

Summary of “Towards Social Reform,” by S. A. and C. Barnet. 

Map Talk. “Ecuador and Colombia.” 

Original Dialogue between citizens of Quito and Bogota who dis- 

cuss the respective charms of their cities. 

Reading from “Maria” in the Library Shelf of this Magazine. 


Vbe Po 
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TRAVEL CLUB 
Travel Clubs should be provided with Hale’s “Practical Guide 
to Latin-America,” with a large map of South America, and with 
individual outline maps of South America which each member 
may fill in as the study progresses. Apply to the Book Store, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Photographs, picture postcards, or pictures 
in books of all buildings and places mentioned should be exhibited. 
In addition to the special bibliography in this number a gen- 
eral bibliography on the Reading Journey through South America 
will be found in the September CHAUTAUQUAN on page 129. 
If any clubs or libraries can provide but two books for sup- 
plementary reading they should be Dawson’s “The South American 
Republics” and Hale’s “The South Americans.” Of great contem- 
porary interest is the “Bulletin” published by the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. This is a handsomely illustrated month- 
ly magazine whose subscription price is $2.00 a year. Every Travel 
Club will find a subscription worth while. 


FIRST WEEK 

1. Map Talk. “Ecuador.” 

2. Roll Call. “The Resources of Ecuador.” 

3. Historical Sketch of “Ecuador” (Dawson’s “South American Re- 
publics” part II; Akers’s “A History of South America.”) 

4. Brief Biographies. “Great Men of Ecuador” (Garcia, Morena, 
Borrero, Veintemilla, Cordero, Alfaro, etc.) 

5. Explanation. “Indian Characteristics of Ecuador” (Akers; 
Dawson). 

6. Postcard Messages. “The Sights of Guayaquil” (Hale’s “Guide ;” 
Curtis’s “Between the Andes and the Ocean;” Pepper’s “Pan- 
ama to Patagonia.”) 

SECOND WEEK 

1. Summary of “A Woman in the Andes” by Peck in Harper's 
Monthly for December, 1906; same title and author in Har- 
pers Weckly for August 8, 1908. 
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2. Reading. “Ecuador's New Railway” in Harper's Weekly, Sep- 
tember 109, 1908. 

3. Letter Home describing “Quito” (Clark’s “Continent of Op- 
sz" Curtis’s “Capitals of Spanish-America;” Hale’s 
“ uid 

Roll Call. “What interests me most in Ecuador and Why.” 

Paper. “Architecture in Earthquake Countries.” 

Reading from Henry Clay’s speech on South American Inde- 
pendence (see Warner Library.) 

THIRD WEEK 

Map Talk. “Colombia.” 

2. Paper. “Volcanoes and Earthquakes” (see references under both 
heads in “Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature ;” Curtis's 
“Between the Andes and the Ocean;” (Akers; Clark; Pepper; 
Simpson’s “Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador.’’) 

Reading. “Colombian Earthquake” in Nature, February 22, 1906. 

Descripton. “Population of Colombia” (Akers; Dawson). 

Historical Sketch of Colombia (Dawson, part II.) 

Original Poem on “Balboa.” 

FOURTH WEEK 

1. Roll Call. “What has interested me most in the study of Co- 

lombia, and Why.” 

2. Book Review of “The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics,” 

by William L. Scruggs. 

3. Paper. Colombian Literature (Ruhl’s “The Other Americans ;” 
extracts from article on “Latin-American Literature” in War- 
ner’s Lbrary.) 

Letter from Bogoté (Clark; Curtis’s “Capitals ;” Ruhl.) 

Orginal Poem or Story. “El Dorado.” 

Reading of the extract from “Maria” in the Library Shelf of 


this number. 
=— 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON MAY READING 
AS WE SEE OURSELVES. VIII. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

1. What is the theme of this paper? 2. On what subject 
is the largest group? 3. What agreement do the authors reach on 
the subject of the labor union? 4. What does John Mitchell say? 
5. Andrew Carnegie? 6. At what number are organized laborers 
estimated? 7. What has been the effect of unions? 8. What does 
Professor Commons say? 9. Give the statistics on strikes. 10. What 
particular industries have been written about lately? 11. What is 
said of specialization of work? 12. Of te ae and their evils? 


ny > 


os 


Dy @ 
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13. Of the work of women? 14. Children? How does the 
author summarize the condition of the workingman today? 16. What 
subject is discussed in the second group of books? . What does 


Professor Jenks say? 18. How does Mr. el “explain the 
growth of great fortunes? 19. What does he lay down as the duty 
of the rich man? 20. “ee —- of the estimates of the cost of 
living for a workingman. What are Scott Nearing’s figures? 
22. How do they account oe the entrance of women and children 
into the working field? 23. What is said of the wages of women? 
2. How extensive is great wealth? 25. How is social unrest ac- 
counted for? 26. What is said of the advance of socialism? 
27. How does Frederic C. Howe describe the boss? 28. What does 
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Professor Laughlin say about corruption in cities? Name some 
of the other advances. 30. What does Miss Summer say about 
the working of woman suffrage in Colorado? 31. Quote Professor 
Commons on immigration. 32. How does bedier T. Washington 
summarize the negro problem? 33. What is DuBois’s view? 34. 
What is the present status of books on the Indian problem? 35. 
What does Frederic C. Howe say about city problems? 36. Speak 
of settlements and their workers. 37. What has been Jacob Riis’s 
work? 38. What does Thompson say of the position of the 
church in America today? 39. Correlate the facts set forth in this 
paper with their application in other forms of American literature. 


READING JOURNEY THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA. CHAPTER VIII, 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 
Ecuador. 1. What is the size of Ecuador? What are the 
political divisions of the country? 3. What are the river systems ? 
4. What is the climate? 5. What are some of the plants? 6. To 
what uses is the aloe put? 7. What are some of the other re- 
sources of the country? 8 What is the history of Atacames? 
9. Speak of the hat industry. 10. What is the importance of Guay- 
aquil? 41. Describe the steamer trip along the coast. 12. How 
large is the river Guayas? 13. Where is Guayaquil? 14. What 
sort of street is El Malecon? 15. Why are the buildings made 
of such slight materials? 16. Speak of dwellines of various sorts. 
Describe the scenery between Guayaquil and Quito. 18. Name 
some of the characteristics of Chimborazo. 19. What are some of 
the other enormous mountains? 20. Describe the crater of Cotopaxi. 
21. What is the tradition of the “Inca’s Head?” 22. When was the 
last great eruption? 23. What is the situation of Quito? 24. What 
its hstory? 25. Compare it with Guayaquil. 26. Speak of the 
architecture. 27. Of the people. 
Colombia, 28. What is the situation of Colombia? 29. What 


4 its size? 30. Its topography ? 31. What are its resources? 

What is its climate? 33. Speak of its animals. 34. How does 
he traveller get about? 35. What is the situation = Jorota ? 
36. Who were the chief of the Spanish adventurers? Who was 


the founder of Bogota and what discovery did he m about the 
legend of The Gilded Man? 38. What name did Quesada give to 
his discovery? 39. What are the surroundings of Bogota? 40. 
Characterize Bogota. 41. Describe the city. 42. Describe the tra- 
veller’s trip away from Bogota. 43. What are the chief towns on 
the Caribbean? 44. Describe Cartagena. 45. Describe Colombia's 
West Coast and interior. 46. Quote Mr. Barrett and Mr. Scruggs. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING. CHAPTER VIII. REINFORCED CONCRETE 

1. Wherein lies the mystery of concrete? 2. What are some 
of its uses? 3. For what did the Romans use it? 4. Why was 
Portland cement so called? 5. How great is America’s use of 
concrete? 6. What three kinds of cement are there? 7. Describe 
Portland cement. &. Distinguish between the unit system and the 
monolithic system of building with concrete. 9. Define reinforced 
concrete. 10. What percent of steel is used? 11. Why are beams 
and columns sometimes covered with concrete ? 12. How is 
concrete made up and what is the ideal combination? 13. Explain 
different mixtures of concrete and their uses? 14. What are ‘forms’? 


4 
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15. What consistencies of concrete are used and how is the mixing 
done? 16. Explain the characteristics of plain concrete. 17. What 
is the tensile strength of steel? 18. What other characteristic makes 
it a good combination with concrete? 19. Why is not concrete 
——— standardized? 20. How are columns reinforced? 

Walls? 22. Floors? 23. Beams and girders? 24. Roofs? 25. 
W hat must be the treatment of concrete below the surface level? 
26. What methods have been tried to prevent the encroachment 
of water into concrete? 27. Why is the Harvard Stadium an 
engineering construction of especial interest? 28. How many people 
will it hold? 29. Why was it an economy to build so large an 
amphitheater? 30. What is its size? 31. What is the provision for 
exits and entrances? 32. What is its shape and what its construc- 
tion? 33. How are the seat slabs made and how was their strength 
tested? 34. How were the walls made? 35. How quickly was the 


work done? : 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MAY READINGS 


1. With what university is Professor Commons connected? 
2. Professor Jenks? 3. Frederic Howe? 4. On the staff of what 
magazine is Miss Ida Tarbell? 


1. When was Edward Whymper in Ecuador? 2. What is the 
title of his book on South America,? 

1. When was Portland Castle built? 2. What historic occasion 
is connected with Portland, England? 


= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON APRIL 
READINGS 


1. He sent Stanley as an explorer to Africa in 1871-72. 2. “The 
Sultan of Sulu,” “Pegey from Paris,” “The County Chairman,” 
“The a Widow,” “Father and the Boys.” 

Born in 1856 in Rochester, England, married an American. 
fiber and traveller. Has made the ascent of many lofty mountains 

1. Sixth President of the United States. Son of President 


John Adams. 2. CO2 
— 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 

“Oklahoma is active in civic matters,” said Pendragon, 
nodding to a Western member, who nodded back approv- 
ingly. “The Chickasha Circle has been supplementing its 
regular studies by the reading of papers on various aspects 
of hygiene and sanitation.” “It is something we know too 
little about,” some one volunteered, “and every talk one lis- 
tens to on School Hygiene or on Tuberculosis is valuable 
because it helps us to be practical.” “We in Brockton, as 
befits good neighbors of the wise Hub,” said a Massachusetts 
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woman, “are much interested in the colleges to which we 
are sending our sons and daughters, and on College Day 
we filled our afternoon with a discussion of many of the 
colleges and universities in the United States.” “How did 
you plan it?” “Each member looked up the colleges in 
three states and found out their most prominent graduates.” 
“I was one of the guests, for it was a guest day,” said 
an earnest woman, “and | learned much that was interest- 
ing, and that I shall not forget.” “It must have been a sort 
of Who’s Who chapter,” laughed Pendragon. “The program 
developed amazingly,” said the Brockton member. “The 
first paper, for instance, told of thirty colleges in New York 
and thirty in Pennsylvania; two others were written by 
women very familiar with Brown and Syracuse, and still 
another described an airship trip to the colleges of the 
South.” 

“The Pierian Circle in the prison at Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, is still keeping up its Chautauqua work after many 
years, and the secretary has sent me a clipping of a recent 
meeting,” said Pendragon. 

“The program consisted of the following papers, one and all 
of exceptional merit: ‘Woman’s Awakening,’ a suffrage argument, 
by Apache, was of the same dashing style that characterizes all 
of his efforts; ‘Modern Mexico’ was an excellent article, interest- 
ing and well prepared; ‘The Panama Canal’ was an account which 
gave the Circle a treat. Our view was broadened on the subject, 
ahd it also showed a great deal of work and thought on the part 
of the writer. The way the author handled the questions put 
to him by the members of the Circle after the paper was read, 
showed that he thoroughly understood whereof he spoke.” 

“Those poor fellows certainly work under a handicap,” 
observed the Man Across the Table, “but they are not the 
only ones. I happen to have come across several readers 
who labor with the difficulties of poor eyesight. One is in 
Jefferson, Ohio, and another in Wyoming, New York.” 
“This reader says that her ‘most helpful experience 
has been the knowledge and _ interest created in 
other lands’.” “I come from St. Louis, Missouri,” said 
another member. “I have read under the handicap of serious 
eye trouble. I greatly enjoy Tue CHAUTAUQUAN WEEKLY 
—it keeps interest alive all the year ’round.” “I have done 
my reading under trying circumstances too,” said a New 
Yorker from Jamestown. “Six years ago I lost my per- 
fectly good right eye. I have read with my dear old father 
who is eighty-five years old, and also with my boys, one 
ten and the other twenty-two.” “Another instance of the 
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adaptability of the course to a wide difference of ages,” 
commented Pendragon. “Are there any others of you who 
work under difficulties?” “I am a working housekeeper,” 
said a Belfast, Maine, woman. “If you hear of anyone 
giving the excuse, ‘no time,’ for not becoming a Chautau- 
quan, please refer him to me!” “You speak with real feel- 
ing,” exclaimed a Clevelander, amid general laughter. “I 
do nearly all of my reading on the street cars.” “So do I,” 
said an Oklahoman from Marlow. “My reading is done on 
street cars. I have been especially interested because of 
the feeling in talking with your friends that you were 
informed as to the life and customs of the human race, the 
steady growth of civilization, the hints as to the ultimate 
character of increased population.” ‘I am a suburbanite,” 
acknowledged a Buffalonian. “I have done nine-tenths of 
my reading on the street cars going to and from business. 
My Chautauqua reading has stimulated an interest in many 
things read of in the newspapers and has also made me 
feel more competent to talk on current topics.” “Most of 
my reading has been done in traveling to and from busi- 
ness,” said a New Yorker. “This time, about two hours 
a day, is given to the daily papers and Chautauqua reading. 
I have also taken portions of my noon hour for my reading 
from time to time.” “I am employed from 6:30 a. m. to 
6 p. m., and must do all my reading in the evening,” sai 
yet another member. “I read while riding back and forth 
to my employment and during the luncheon hour,” said an- 
other New Yorker. “That is what I do in a far distant state 
and amid different ‘surroundings,’ said a teacher from 
Ishawooa, Wyoming. “I read during the noon hour in my 
rural school which is more than twenty miles from the near- 
est town. The books I read night and morning before duty 
calls. I thoroughly appreciate the Highways. The course 
has been a great help in school, especially the pictures.” 

“IT am another Maine housekeeper,” contributed an 
Augusta woman, “and household duties, the Course, and the 
demands of five children are sandwiched in with the ‘20th 
Century American,’ ‘American Engineering,’ and ‘Fiction.’ 
“IT have found my Circle study helpful in school,” said an- 
other teacher. “It certainly has made me a better teacher,” 
asserted the delegate from Louisburg, Tennessee. “During 
the four years of our reading we in Raymond, Kansas, en- 
deavored to keep the teachers in our public school (a 
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graded one) interested in the C. L. S. C. reading, and have 
always had two or three teachers reading, and sometimes all 
three. Our greatest pleasure has been the marked improve- 
ment for literature and art among the pupils.” “I come from 
Downs,” said still another Kansan. “I have read on Sat- 
urday afternoons to the children at the Carnegie Library 
and have sought to bring before them a better class of chil- 
dren’s stories than they ever had before.” 

“My work is quite different,” said a woman from In- 
dianapolis, “I am a graduate nurse. I read when nursing, 
both to myself and to my patients.” “That is exactly what 
I am and do,” chimed in a Rochester follower of Mrs. 
Gamp’s profession. “My experiences are purely domestic,” 
laughed a Coudersport Pennsylvanian. “I read while my 
friend sews, or she reads while I iron or mend stockings. 
The greatest good that has come to me through the four 
years’ course has been in gaining confidence in myself in 
speaking before a company of people, but the best times 
have been when three or four of us would sit down for an 
evening’s reading and discussion.” “I, too,” said a Phila- 
delphian. “I have probably derived the greatest benefit from 
being able to discuss and understand the current news of the 
day—the questions coming up in daily life.” ‘Wichita has 
been interested in Socialism recently,” offered a Kansan, 
“and in the discussions of Socialism Chautauqua members 
found that their study had given them plenty of information 
along that line.” “I live on a farm near Rome,” said an- 
other New Yorker, “and I have no near congenial neigh- 
bors, so my Chautauqua reading has meant a good deal 
to me. It has taught me to enjoy real literature. My 
reading has kept me from becoming quite a back number.” 
“My enthusiasm has never failed me,” declared a Fall 
River delegate, “and I can truly say they were most profit- 
able and enjoyable, for my reading has broadened my men- 
tal horizon and given me comfort and inspiration.” “That is 
my case exactly,” cried an Arizonan from Eocuela, “I have 
derived more benefit than I can express from my reading.” 
“I wish every woman in America could read the Chautauqua 
Course and get as much out of it as I have. I certainly 
like going to school again,” cried one of the eager readers 
of Shelbyville, Illinois. “Personally,” declared a Wilson, 
New York, delegate, “I think one of the greatest thoughts 
which the Chautauqua idea teaches is systematic working and 
living, for it can be applied in our every-day lives and not 
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only in the reading of these books.” “I feel that way also,” 
said a member from Spearfish, South Dakota. “I am in- 
tending to keep up my reading in the Circle now, forever. 
I am so glad I have my Chautauqua so I shall not get 
rusty.” “You will not, indeed,” agreed an Iowan. “I am 
past fifty and a grandmother, yet I do thoroughly enjoy 
the reading. The thing I regret exceedingly is that I have 
not been taking the C. L. S. C. for years past. Much 
precious time has been lost. We are all on tiptoe with 
wonder and expectation as to what next year will bring 
us.” “Something delightful, without question,” answered a 
St. Joseph, Missourian. “The pleasure I enjoy in being 
a Chautauquan is so great that I am safe in considering 
myself a life member” “I expect always to be a Chautau- 
quan, too,” declared a member from Enid, Oklahoma, “as I 
feel that I could hardly get along without the strength and 
encouragement of the Chautauqua outlook.” “I live not 
very far from where things are moving rapidly,” contributed 
a member from Edgewood, Rhode Island, “but I was suf- 
fering from stagnation and the C. L. S. C. inspired me 
to new endeavor after fifteen years of arrested development. 
Today I realize myself as never before and trust I am a 
better wife, a wiser mother, and more useful in the com- 
munity. I see my own experience duplicated in others, and 
such strong development in adults seems little short of mar- 
velous. All this is directly traceable to the grand encourag- 
ing influence of the C. L. S.C.” “I do not know that I 
can relate any particularly interesting experience,” said a 
St. Louis delegate, “but I should like to say that the course 
has been most helpful to me, and as my family realize 
that I have pursued it under a good many difficulties, they 
seem to have been impressed with my determination to com- 
plete the work.” “Our Rhode Island friend used a telling 
word when she said she was suffering from stagnation,” 
said a Virginian from Ashburn. “The reading has been 
of great help to me in keeping me from stagnation, also 
in giving me something to think about while doing other 
things, in giving me general views of life beyond my ex- 
perience and in furnishing me with selected, related read- 
ing which required a certain amount of thinking on my part 
to understand and stimulated further thought. I feel some- 
times as if I ought to bear some kind of a label ‘Chau- 
tauqua’ or ‘C. L. S. C.’.” “We are all tarred with the 
same brush,” laughed Pendragon. “I know I am,” said the 
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delegate from Pasadena. ‘To me the course has been an 
uplift both mentally and spiritually and I shall always be 
thankful that I had the privilege of being one of the C. L. 
S. C.” A West Philadelphian added her mite to the con- 
versation,—“‘I have enjoyed every bit of the reading and 
it has been a constant help in every-day living.” “To civic 
everyday living, as well,” said the Missourian from Butler. 
“The influence of the C. L. S. C. has created here a senti- 
ment for something worth while.” “Chautauquans were 
prominent in Coudersport,” reported a Pennsylvanian, “in 
working for school improvements. I had the privilege of 
representing the C. L. S. C. in committee with other mem- 
bers from the S. H. G., Civic Society, and New Century 
Club to meet the president of the school board to suggest 
changes in our primary school building. The improvements 
were carried out to the great advantage of the children.” 

“I am a pastor’s wife and. we live in Fall River,” said a 
Massachusetts delegate. “The Chautauqua books have 
proved their value in interesting a club of young women 
who are not much inclined to study.” 

“Here are some letters that you may enjoy,” said Pen- 
dragon. “A Michigan reader writes from St. Joe: 

“ “IT went through the Golden Gate in 1902 with sixteen seals 
on my diploma. I was in the class two more years and added 


nine more seals to my diploma. I also belong to the S. H. G. 
Class of Benton Harbor’.” 


“A Connecticut enthusiast, whose note is headed 
‘Middletown,’ says: 


“Ah! If only I could do something to get to Chautauqua 
my dream of bliss would indeed be full, for I love everything 
it stands for’.” 


“Here is some one who writes a ‘human interest’ story 
from Rochester : 


“I have enjoyed studying the different characters in our 
Circle. I have grown to know people whom I would not have 
had an intimate acquaintance with otherwise, and have grown to 
care for different kinds, or classes, of people, and to have a wider 
knowledge of humanity’.” 


“I want to report to the Round Table for the 1911 
Letter Circle,” said a graduate. 

One member of the Longfellow Class writes: “I have 
lost none of my enthusiasm for the Chautauqua studies.” 
The class poet has recited her message, which she wrote 
for the class in the poem, “Our Message,” and had a 
graphophone record made. Another member says: “Oh! 
how I linger over the dear name of Chautauqua as it has 
had a place in my inmost heart since childhood, a dream 
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only realized last summer; never to be forgotten days, and 
impressions received there can not be effaced by time.” The 
faithful class treasurer says: “I feel as though I want always 
to read the C. L. S. C. books. I think I have got the habit. 
These letters are a good way to keep up class spirit and 
interest.” 

Any member of the Class of 1911 who wishes to join 
a Round Robin letter circle may do so by sending her 
name and address to Miss Una B. Jones, Stittville, N. Y. 

“Before we separate,” said the Man Across the Table, 
“T must tell you about the seven-year-old daughter of an 
"89. She told her mother a few days ago that she had 
passed all her examinations ‘with extinction’.” “And I want 
to say,” said the Smiling Girl from Denver, “that not long 
ago I was accepted by a strange lady on a train as a 
desirable travelling cOmpanion because a copy of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN in my hand vouched for a sympathy of in- 
terests between us.” 


Talk About Books 


Tue Art oF THE Romans. H. B. Walters. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. $5.00 net. 
There has long been need of a scholarly and non-partisan treatise 
on Roman Art in its entirety. This is now offered by Mr. H. B. 
Walters, curator in the British Museum, author also of a book on 
Greek Art. The present volume is, in a sense, a sequel to the earlier 
one, and assumes in the reader a knowledge both of the elements 
of Greek art and of Roman history. Mr. Walters’s thesis is that 
there did exist an art which, though Greek in form, was essentially 
Roman in spirit and character. This view, discredited by many, is 
obviously difficult of establishment when we consider that, of the 
best Roman art, the inspiration, the technique, and often the work- 
men were Greek. Mr. Walters admits at the outset, in his ex- 
cellent introductory chapter, that Roman art was no new invention. 
Nor yet was it an independent creation. It was of double origin, 
not merely of native growth, nor merely imported or imitative. By 
careful analysis of the salient characteristics of Greek and or Roman 
art, the author shows how the conquering race everywhere stamped 
upon its Greek imitations its own individuality. 

In dealing with Etruscan art, Mr. Walters points out, even in 
its crude beginnings, that tendency to naturalism and contempt for 
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the abstract and typical which, Rome’s heritage from Etruria, became 
the controlling factor in all Roman art. The author shows also 
how these national characteristics were expressed in the very struc- 
tural elements of Roman architecture, in the narrative sculptures of 
their triumphal arches and historical mohuments, in their unideal- 
ized portrait statues. 

Rome’s most distinctive contribution to sculpture is the realism 
of her landscape painting, and the variety of subjects chosen for 
her metal-work and pottery. Though a summarizing chapter at the 
end would be of great value, yet the book produces a cumulative 
impression of the individuality of the “practical yet sumptuous Ro- 
man art,” which sprang from the blending of “the artificiality of 
later Hellenistic culture and the realism of native Italian art.” 

The usefulness of the volume is greatly enhanced by fine 
illustrations, a bibliography and chronological table of Roman 
History. 


Tue LEARNING Process. Stephen Sheldon Colvin, Ph.D., Prof. of 
Psychology, University of Illinois. New York: Macmillan Co. 
Price $1.25 net. 

Pedagogical literature has received a valuable addition in “The 

Learning Process,” by Prof. Colvin. The aim of the author is to 

show the significance of the fundamental facts of the learning process 

in theory and in practice in both elementary and secondary schools. 
The chapter on “Imagination” is particularly interesting and 
valuable. A rather unique definition of education is reasonable and 
enlightening. “Education may be defined as the process of teaching 
the child to fear what he ought; to fear those things that will work 
him harm.” Irrational fear is one of the greatest obstacles to 

rational training. The chapters on the higher thought process are a 

welcome supplement to a text-book on education. 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PeopLe. By William Hawley Smith. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 
“The Evolution of Dodd,” by William Hawley Smith sold more than 
a million copies, and this fact adds to the curiosity with which “All 
the Children of All the People,” by the same author, is being re- 
ceived by readers of the earlier book. Mr. Smith has written this 
volume as a help toward the solution of the difficulties which are 
everywhere confronting modern educators. Not all children are born 
with the same equipment. Mind is limitless, the physical is limited. 
When a child is born “short” in some respect it is because his body 
trammels that expression of his mind. Seeming mental dullness, 
insanity, are no faults of the mind, according to the author; the 
mind is in working order but it cannot “come through.” Sometimes 
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a surgical operation remedies the trouble at once. In less evident 
cases the way to handle the situation is to develop the “long” char- 
acteristics—the things the child can do well—and while not ignoring 
the “short” side, trust to its drawing benefit from the general rise. 
To keep moving with God and to forward His work is to do one’s 
best with the difficult task of living. 

The history of universal education shows that its effort to 
standardize has not reckoned with the personal equation. Adaptation 
is where the present system fails. “An educated man,” in the 
definition of the old engineer, “is the man who is on to his job.” 
School education ought to help him to get there. Methods should 
be right, teachers and parents should co-operate, common sense 
should be the guiding laws. 

Teacher or layman, everyone should read this book. He may 
solve some hitherto unsolved mystery about himself. 


HEROES AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS. By John 
T. Dale. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 


The purpose of this book is to awaken admiration for heroes 
and a desire to imitate those who have combined goodness, great- 
ness, and the spirit of kindness. The numerous anecdotes of 
statesmen, philanthropists, poets, explorers, and authors, in which 
their friendship and love of animals is briefly and vividly set forth, 
will exert a potent influence. 

Tue MAN IN THE SHADOw. By Richard Washburn Child. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 

The author of “Jim Hands” has gathered into a single volume a 
goodly number of his short stories, and the usually hazardous 
experiment is successful. Mr. Child has a power of pleasant 
invention, some strength, and a swinging style, and these qualities 
make a running thread of unity through the book, although the 
subjects of the tales are varied and somewhat out of the usuah 


Monna Lisa. By Guglielmo Scala. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Appearing with especial timeliness while the attention of the world 
is turned to the vanished masterpiece of Leonardo, this narrative 
of the painter’s love for his sitter has a certain fascination, though 
it is not especially convincing. Written in journal form, the 
style has the merit clinging to a love story told in the first 
person. The humorous feature of the book is supplied by an insert 
of the publisher kindly explaining for the sake of the credulous 
that “Scala” is but a pen name, the journal but a myth. 
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Tue British Museum: Its History ANp Treasures. Henry C. 
Shelly. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3.00. 
Fortunate it is that the British Museum, England’s great treasure 


house venerated by the scholars of every land and unique in its 
world influence, has found a biographer whose delightful sty!< has 
given us a historic picture, not with the painstaking skill of a keeper 
of musty records, but with scholarly fervor that discerns the genuine 
romance that seems to be woven into almost every detail of the 
story. We are told that out of the ashes of a fire which greatly 
damaged the Cottonian library in 1731, the British Museum was 
born. Those early years of the museum’s birth throes, culminating 
in 1759 when Montague House became its home, were the years 
which ensconced the Cottonian library, the Harlem manuscripts and 
the Sloane collection under one roof. Then, under George II came the 
King’s library which was the accumulation of the collections begun 
by Henry VII. Hard upon that were added the famous “King’s Pam- 
phlets” collection of Thomasson, some thirty tracts, whose value ac- 
cording to Carlyle “the world could not parallel;” a valuable supply 
of Hebrew books and manuscripts gathered by an Amsterdam Jew, 
grateful for his blessings in an adopted land; David Garrick’s col- 
lection of English plays. During these years happened those 
thrilling British experiences with the French in Egypt when amid 
the spoils of war the Rosetta Stone found its way to England, 
and the extraordinary acquisition of the Elgin Marbles received 
with such astounding ignorance by the dilettanti of England till their 
wonderful qualities were assured. Of the fascinating story of the 
librarians of the Museum nothing may be told here, save mention of 
the one figure, H. F. Cary, the great translator of Dante, who alone 
is accorded a place in the Poet’s Corner at Westminster Abbey. The 
author’s summary of the priceless manuscripts, classic and Egyptian 
rooms, exhibitions of civilization in the making, etc., emphasize the 
fact that aside from the two and a half million books in the library 
where some two hundred and thirty thousand people have studied in 
a single year, the museum serves to educate the great public. Every 
stage of this fascinating story is crowded with illuminating inci- 
dents which make the past live again. 

THe ANIMAL Wortp. By F. W. Gamble. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co.; London: Williams & Norgate. 75 cents net. 

The results of the researches of biologists into the structure, clas- 
sification and functioning of animals has been simply told in this 
wonderfully interesting book on “The Animal World” by a profes- 
sor of zoology in the University of Birmingham. Equipped with a 
bibliography and a glossary-index the volume makes a useful hand- 
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book. The chapter on Heredity and Variation is admirably clear 
in the light of present knowledge. 

THe Science oF WEALTH. By J. A. Hobson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.; London: Williams & Norgate. 75 cents net. 
Admirably untechnical is Mr. Hobson’s presentation of the way in 
which wealth grows out of the productiveness of Labor, Ability, 
Land, Capital and Society. The chapter on Human Values is es- 

pecially illuminating. 
CHILE AND Her PeopLe oF Topay. By Nevin O. Winter. Boston: 
L. C. Page. $3.00 
In “Chile and Her Peace of Today,” Mr. Winter has added an- 
other to his accurate and interesting studies of Latin-American 
countries and peoples. Chile’s extraordinary topography piques the 
curiosity of the map student, and he is amply gratified by the in- 
formation that the author gives him of the chief cities, the natural 
resources, and the industrial activities. The character of the people, 
their religion and education, and the spirit with which they have 
won through a turbulent past into a present of comparative calm 
and prosperity, makes reading rich in the human quality. 
The volume is handsomely produced with an abundance of ii- 
lustrations. 


PARLIAMENT. By Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.; London: Williams & Norgate. 75 cents net. 


With Parliament doing something every little while nowadays it 
is convenient to have a record of its make-up and behavior in the 
days when it was comparatively stable, and could be counted on 
within reason, for something approaching uniformity as the years 
rolled on. This has been done by the clerk of the House of Com- 
mons in an informing and entertaining volume. 

THe Opyssey or Homer. Translated by Pope. Edited by Edgar S. 


Shumway. and Waldo Shumway. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 25 cents net. 


Pope’s always pleasing translation of the Odyssey is presented in 
the Pocket Classics series with sufficient notes, an ample bibliography, 
suggestions for selected readings, a brief biography of Pope, a list 
of the chief translations, and a summary of the story of the epic. 
In addition several short essays, “original and selected,” discuss 
Greek epics and the Homeric Question, and detail some special 
aspects of life as the Odyssey develops them. 


In Memortam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by J. W. 
Pearce, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 25 
cents net. 


The Pocket Classics series has been enriched by this study of “In 
Memoriam,” made especially useful by a biographical sketch, a 
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bibliography, and carefully considered notes. The editor, Dr. Pearce, 
is the head of the department of engineering of the Boys’ High 
School of New Orleans. 

A Text-Book IN THE PrINcIPLES oF Epucation. Ernest Norton 


Henderson of Adelphi College, Brooklyn. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75 net. 


The evolutionary idea of education has once again been developed 
in Mr. Henderson’s “A Text-Book in the Principles of Education.” 
The essential features of the author’s theory of education will be 
found in the chapter of “Readjustment, its Meaning, Conditions, 
and Methods.” The general aim of the work is clearly set forth in 
the author’s preface. 

The plan of the book includes an introductory chapter on the 
“Various Conceptions of the Aim of Education.” The remainder 
of the book is divided into three parts. Part I treats of “Education 
as a Factor in Organization and Social Evolution.” Part II is en- 
titled “The Process of Education in the Individual.” Part III, “The 
Educational Agencies,” contains a chapter on “The Function of the 
School” which is especially interesting in the portion which illus- 
trates the trend of the modern educational processes in secondary 
schools. The differentiation and division of schools suggested to 
protect cultural education and relieve the present situation of its 
apparently hopeless character, is by making two grades of secondary 
schools; first, the industrial school; second, the high school proper. 

A detailed bibliography for collateral reading, and a carefully 
planned index complete the book. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EpucATION APPLIED To Practice. W. Franklin Jones, 
Ph. D. Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.10 net. 

To solve the problems of the aim of education, the converting 

of theory into practice, and the formulation of a practical system 

of principles is the task which Mr. Jones has set himself in his 

“Principles of Education.” Such problems need solving and the 

gratitude of the pedagogical world must be given to Mr. Jones if 

his work is convincing. 

The book contains chapters on The Meaning of Education, 
Subjects of Study, Motivation, Utilization of the Play Impulse, The 
Teacher, and Influence, Method, and Professional Criticism. 

All educators are searching for light, and will find some new 
viewpoints in this new book. 

BEGINNINGS IN AcricuttureE. By Albert Russell Mann. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents net. 

Chautauquans who are interested in the practical work in agri- 

culture that is being developed in the Summer Schools at Chautau- 
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qua, New York, will follow with especial interest the volumes of 
the Rural Textbook Series which is edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey 
of Cornell. “Beginnings in Agriculture” is written by the Secre- 
tary to the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
and is planned to meet the needs of the seventh and eighth grades of 
the elementary schools. The relation of the farmer to his locality 
and his working materials, the nature of soils, the kinds of farm 
plants and the care of farm animals are all discussed with sim- 
plicity, and the text is supplemented by the suggestion of practical 
problems. The book makes interesting reading for anybody. 


THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN HicH ScHoot. By Garland Ar- 
mor Bricker. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 
In “The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School” Mr. Garland 
Armor Bricker has analyzed the problem of agricultural education 
in secondary schools and formulated its aims and methods. He calls 
attention to the fact that “The object of the high school is not to 
produce professional agriculturists, but to teach the elementary sci- 
entific principles involved in agriculture as a part of general cul- 
ture. It is no more the duty of the high school*to produce profes- 
sional agriculturists than it is to produce business men, lawyers, or 
physicians ;” but he says “Pupils should be given enough practice in 
the application of agricultural principles to enable them to use such 
principles should they elect farming for a life work.” As a teacher 
of agriculture and as a supervisor and teacher in the field of general 
education, Mr. Bricker handles his subject concretely and practically. 
He explains and shows the nature of the work to be done in ele- 
mentary, collegiate, and secondary agriculture; sketches the rise and 
development of secondary education in agriculture in the United 
States from the agricultural college type down through the district, 
county, village, township, high school types to the private secondary 
school type and then sums up the social results of secondary agri- 
culture. In opposition to the advocates of the teaching of agriculture 
in connection with the other sciences, he insists that it be regarded 
as a distinct and separate science. Two chapters are devoted to the 
psychological and seasonal determinations of sequence, a chapter 
each is given to organization of the course, aims of presentation, 
organization of the laboratory and field work, and an illustrative 
list of classified exercises. The book boasts about 30 illustrations, 
an appendix in which is noted a classified list of authoritative text 
books on general agriculture, beside innumerable foot-note book ref- 
erences and a comprehensive index. 
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EXERCISES IN EnciisH. Edwin C. Woolley, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price 60 cents. 


Mr. Woolley’s “Exercises in English” is one of a series of books on 
English speaking and writing English. It is a drill book for practice 
in writing adapted to the needs of the individual as well as to 
ordinary class work. The contents include exercises in the use 
of the dictionary, lessons on grammatical science and terminology, 
chapters on correct English and rhetorical principles, the mechanics 
of spelling, compounding, and so forth, letter-writing and pro- 
nunciation. The detailed synopsis of the contents of the book, fol- 
lowing the Table of Contents is a most valuable key to the ma- 
terial within. This book which literally contains multum in parvo, 
should meet with even greater success than its predecessors. 

Tue Soctatist MoveMEent. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents net. 

The author gives his definition of Socialism in his introduction: 
“Socialism is the creed of those who, recognizing that the com- 
munity exists for the improvement of the individual and for the 
maintenance of liberty, and that the control of the economic cir- 
cumstances of life means the control of life itself, seeks to build up 
a social organization which will include in its activities the man- 
agement of these economic instruments such as land and indus- 
trial capital that cannot be left safely in the hands of individuals.” 
Under this conception of the state, as the author says, “many in- 
terests cluster.” The approach to it in England, he states, comes 
from political pathways like the Independent Labor Party, from 
the religious point of view like the Church Socialist League, and 
from the scientific socialist groups who have their own biological 
or other pathways. 

This compact little volume views the subject first from its 
evolutionary side, showing the grounds upon which socialists base 
their criticism, then develops the constructive side of the move- 
ment, and closes with a brief historical account of socialist progress 
in different countries. 
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5 . ° 
Women's Organizations 


Study Clubs, Literary and Travel Clubs, Civic, Social Service. 
Missionary and Other Women’s Societies 
Authoritative Information and Illustrations, Bibliographies, 


Club Programs, Topics for Papers, complete as listed below. Post- 
paid on receipt of prices quoted: 


A Reading Journey Through Mexico................. 50e 

A Reading Journey Through Korea ............+. eee 25c 
Dr. William J. Brown 

A Reading Journey Through Spain ................- 50c 
Prof. John D. Fitz-Gerald 

A Reading Journey Through Palestine (paper)........ 50c 
Prof. Shailer Mathews I $1.00 

A Reading Journey Through Switzerland ............ 50c 


Prof. Oscar Kuhns 


A Reading Journey Through Scotland .............. 50c 
Josephine Helena Short 


Reading Journeys in English Counties, London, China, 
Russia, etc., in stock. 


Woman in the Progress of Civilization .............. $1.50 
George Willis Cooke 
Illustrated History of Woman's Club Movement ..... 25 


Mary I. Wood, Mgr. Bureau of Information, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs (June Chau- 
tauquan, 1910). 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


First Steps in Human Progress, Prof. Frederick Starr ($1); 
The Conservation Movement (25 cents) ; Civic Improvement (many 
topics); Studies in Dickens, German, Russian, English, French, 
Classical and American literature. Sociology, History, Art and 
Science courses. 


Address CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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